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THE SHERMAN BLOCK—Built in 1856, by Hoyt Sherman, at 
Northeast Corner 3rd and Court Ave., Des Moines. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Iowa’s first 


life insurance company, occupied rooms on first floor as 
Home offices. 


Commenced business January 25, 1867, with P. M. Casady as 
president, Wesley Redhead, vice president, F. M. Hubbell, 


secretary, B. F. Allen, treasurer, and Hoyt Sherman, 
actuary. 


Casady served as president from 1867 to 1871, Allen in 1872 


and 1873, Sherman fron 1874 to 1887, and Hubbell from 
1888 to 1907. 
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Safeguarding Insurance in Iowa 


By Emory H. Enc iisH* 


In Two Parts—Part II 


In the preparation of Part I upon this subject, which 
appeared in the October, 1954, number of the ANNALS 
the progress in establishment of insurance underwrit- 
ing institutions in Iowa was outlined, together with the 
character of their supervision by state officials. The 
compulsion to explore original sources of information 
available in continuing the study has been time-consum- 
ing. But, a desire to complete the research and get the 
writing done possibly may have contributed to haste and 
overlooking of some valuable materials relating to per- 
sons in positions of responsibility that might further en- 
lighten those interested in the subject, without any intent 
to abridge full presentation of essential data. 

Effort was made and now continued to generalize 
somewhat, however, in presenting the record of devel- 
opment of the supervision of the business, as stated at 
the outset, and not by any means to write a complete 
history of its inception, unfoldment and expansion to the 
extent since accomplished. Here and there some color 

*The author was a member of three sessions of the Iowa General 
Assembly, in 1902, 1904 and 1906; served as chairman of the House 
committees on insurance in the last two; also was the first state insurance 
commissioner of Iowa, under two appointments by Gov. Geo. W. Clarke, 
following the separation of the insurance division from the office of 
Auditor of State and establishment of the Iowa State Department of 
Insurance July 1, 1914; was elected and served as president of the Na- 


tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 1917, and subsequently 
engaged in the insurance business as a company executive. 
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and animation has illuminated the recounting of events 
and recalling of personalities. The mention of these is 
historical only, as individuals once active and account- 
able long since passed from the scenes of their en- 
deavors. 

In the periods now to be treated, the writer knew per- 
sonally many of those mentioned, and as there is some 
natural hesitancy to appraise or compare their stand- 
ards or qualities, the record must be relied upon to 
reveal merit of individual service. This article seeks to 
present only their degree of helpfulness in safeguard- 
ing the provisions of insurance policies sold, as well as 
quality of companies selling them to the people of lowa. 

With correct underwriting principles wisely required 
in lowa, many strong insurance institutions have devel- 
oped and prospered here. Substantial reserves and 
surpluses, coupled with able and honest management, 
have enabled them to grow and stand second to none 
anywhere for reliability. But, as late as the 80’s, there 
were still some weak, not to say unreliable concerns 
transacting insurance business in Iowa, for one reason 
or another not worthy of public confidence. Unstable 
financial structures, inadequate premiums and evasive 
claim settlement practices often characterized this lat- 
ter type, as well as inexperienced underwriting, tending 
to affect the reputation of the business. As an example, 
it was the claim resistance practices of some types of 
organizations that fostered the enactment of the “valued 
policy law” dealing with fire insurance coverage. 


LARRABEE FavoreD HomE CoMPANIES 


Some assessment fraternal associations, riding 
through temporarily upon low current cost, were chal- 
lenging the higher premiums of legal reserve level 
premium companies either mutual or stock. It was 
then, when urging preference for home companies, in 
his first imaugural address, that Governor Larrabee 
said in January, 1886, in support of lower insurance 
rates: 

Home companies, being entirely under our control, should 
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be encouraged to do this business at a reasonable rate of 
compensation. The character of the property in our state 
is such as should entitle the insured to lower rates than are 
at present obtained. Many abuses are perpetrated upon un- 
suspecting policy-holders, who only learn of the imposition 
when it is too late to correct it. Home companies are more 
likely to do justice to their patrons, being nearer to them, 
and feeling therefore a greater sense of responsibility. 

Actually, insurance premiums may have been too 
high; but, if so, was Governor Larrabee’s questionable 
method of rate reduction the right one? Naturally, 
there were many factors involved. Of course, lower 
rates is not the remedy to obtain more stable insurance 
institutions. It is the loss ratio that largely determines 
the rate for service and indemnity afforded, as the in- 
sured truly pay their own losses, but divided and dis- 
tributed among the many, each bears a small fraction 
of financial responsibility. 


Governor Larrabee was a sincere, honest and capable 
man; his analysis of the evils that harassed the admin- 
istration of insurance supervision was accurate, but his 
remedy of lower rates, to meet the evils complained 
of, would only tend to multiply difficulties. Proven 
losses must be paid, as well as expenses of administra- 
tion, commissions, taxes, salaries, with building of re- 
serves, and there are no other sources from which the 
companies obtain funds except policy holders’ prem- 
iums and interest on reserves. Extremely low rates un- 
doubtedly would contribute to reduced claim settlements 
and incompetent management. 


In Governor Larrabee’s biennial message to the leg- 
islature in January, 1888, at the close of his first term, 


he said further: 

The state auditor (ex-officio insurance commissioner) has 
been as vigilant in his examination of the affairs of insurance 
companies as his other duties would permit, and has done 
all in his power, under present laws, to place the business 
upon a sound basis. Iowa affords a good field for legitimate 
insurance companies, but has no room for fraudulent concerns. 
No companies of doubtful standing should be permitted to do 
business. Home companies should be encouraged. Authority 
should be given the auditor and means placed at his disposal 
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to enable him to exterminate illegitimate companies, and to 
compel legitimate ones to do a strictly lawful and safe busi- 
ness. Co-operative associations are furnishing cheap insurance 
and generally giving good satisfaction... 

The legislature undertakes to protect the people from the 
imposition of worthless insurance companies, and it should, 
both by its laws and supervision it secures, make that 
protection as perfect as possible. In these particulars much 
yet remains to be done. An insurance department should be 
created at the present session of the general assembly. 


THe VALUED Poricy Law 


While the enactment of a “valued policy law” in 1880, 
by the Eighteenth General Assembly, provided that in 
a suit in court “the amount stated in the policy shall 
be construed to be received as prima facie evidence of 
the insurable value of the property at the date of the 
policy,” the law also provided that “nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the insurance company or 
association from showing the actual value of the prop- 
erty at the date of the policy, and any depreciation in 
the value thereof before the loss occurred.” 


And it will be remembered, that during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Shaw a decade or two later, attempt 
was made to remove the latter proviso, which was ve- 
toed by him, the bill being Senate File 69, passed during 
the closing days of the Twenty-eighth General Assembly. 
He held the bill for almost the statutory period and 
made investigation as to its merits, finally saying in 
part in witholding his approval: 

We already have a law which makes the amount of the 
insurance presumptive evidence of the value of the property, 
and the burden is placed upon the insurance company to prove 
affirmatively that the property is worth less than this amount; 
and in no instance, I think, has a jury ever failed to find 
adversely to the company on this proposition. I believe this 
provision goes to the limit of safety. There is no escaping 
the proposition that the insured must pay all losses, and any 
law that has the effect to increase the hazard must neces- 
sarily increase the rate. In my judgement the state that 
secures the minimum rate will be that state that provides a 
uniform policy, to be used by all companies, and that limits 
the amount of recovery to three-fourths of the actual loss. 

True insurance is indemnity. Nothing in excess of actual 
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loss should ever be collectable. In order to reduce the loss 
to a minimum, there must be some inducement for the owner 
of the property to throw water rather than oil on incipient 
fires. He should be made to realize that carelessness, 
defective flues, and piles of inflammable rubbish are not 
wholly at the risk of his underwriter. I would promptly sign 
this bill if I were not convinced of its evil effect, and if I 
were not quite sure if once placed upon our statute books it 
would remain forever. 
Lire RESERVES VALUED 

Recurring to the Twenty-first General assembly leg- 
islation in 1886, it was then that the auditor of state 
was authorized and directed in Chapter 169, to ascer- 
tain the value of all life insurance policies in force in 
Iowa, and requiring deposit with him of securities re- 
presenting same, of a character as authorized by the 
state, and to employ an actuary for that purpose. That 
assembly also re-wrote the provisions of law governing 
the investment of funds of Iowa insurance companies, 
further restricting same, but permitting loans upon life 
insurance policies of policyholders. 

First ANTI-DISCRIMINATIVE LAW 

No reference to the subject of insurance was made in 
the inaugurals of Gov. Horace Boies during his two 
terms as executive, but in 1890, the Twenty-third Gen- 
eral Assembly enacted as Chapter 33, the first anti- 
discrimination law, and it was applicable to life insur- 
ance. It was a sweeping act prohibiting any distinction 
or discrimination in favor of individuals between insur- 
ants of the same class and equal expectation of life in 
amount or payment of premiums or rates charged for 
policies of life or endowment insurance, or in the divi- 
dends or other benefits payable thereon, or in any other 
of the terms and conditions of the contracts. 

The Twenty-fourth General Assembly, also with ap- 
proval of Governor Boies, passed three acts of import- 
ance, one authorizing the writing of insurance against 
loss by operation of steam boilers, another exempting 
from debt funds realized from life insurance and one 
amending and enlarging the limitations of investment 


of assets of insurance companies. 
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The formal inaugurals and biennial messages of Gov- 
ernors Jackson, Drake and Shaw likewise are devoid of 
any reference to the subject of insurance. However, the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly, with the approval of 
Governor Jackson, enacted a law making it the duty 
of the auditor of state to examine the form of all fire 
insurance policies to be issued covering property in 
Iowa by companies authorized to transact business in 
the state, and conferring upon the auditor authority of 
refusal to authorize the transaction of business in lowa 
by any company including in any policy being sold here 
provisions or stipulations that the assured shall main- 
tain insurance upon any property covered to the extent 
of eighty percent on the value thereof, or to any extent 
whatever, or that the assured shall bear any portion of 
the loss on the property insured. Another law enacted 
in that session authorized insurance coverage for em- 
ployers against loss in consequence of accidents or 
casualties to employees or other persons, or to property, 
resulting from any act of an employee or operation of 
machinery. 


GovERNOR Jackson UsEp VETO 


Governor Jackson vetoed Senate File 212, the state- 
ment being filed with the secretary of state after ad- 
journment of the assembly. It was a bill amendatory 
of the law upon fraternal insurance tending to loosening 
of administration in operation of fraternal societies and 
specifically providing for disallowance of claims upon 
any policy where a beneficiary under any policy or 
membership certificate should pay a member’s assess- 
ment or dues, holding that the provision would defeat 
the object of fraternal life insurance. The bill sought 
to define what would constitute fraternal beneficiary as- 
sociations and regulate their incorporation and organi- 
zation. Jackson characterized the bill as “incomplete 
and uncertain and ought not become a law, repealing 
existing laws which were complete and certain.” 

The trend to organization and operation of new as- 
sessment insurance associations and fraternal insurance 
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societies for many years had been strong in Iowa, as 
as in other states. The demands for lower cost 
insurance had really pressured this course. The pay- 
ment of their losses incurred, particularly of life mem- 
bers, depended upon the receipt of funds from acquisi- 
tion of new members of younger years. Supervisory 
officials sought to standardize the operation of these or- 
ganizations, assist in making them more reliable and 
secure their future in the field of insurance. Of this 
nature was Chapter 47, Acts of the Twenty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly, in 1898, being House File 157, amenda- 
tory to a code section requiring a certificate of the aud- 
itor of state to permit operation of a newly organized 
fraternal insurance society or association only when 
same shall have actual applications upon at least 250 
lives for at least $1,000 each. 


Ingurry Into STATE OFFICERS AFFAIRS 


In a communication to the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-eighth General Assembly, dated May 3, 
1900, Governor Shaw, one of Iowa’s abler executives, 
replied to a resolution adopted by that body in which 
attention was called to a report current at the time in 
various parts of the state that “the governor, secretary 
of state, auditor of state and treasurer of state hold 
important offices in building and loan associations and 
insurance companies doing business in the state of 
Iowa,” which the attorney general is alleged to have 
declared to be “oppressive upon persons whose only 
crime is their inability to pay.” 

In the House communication the governor, secretary 
of state, auditor of state and treasurer of state were 
requested to “report to the House of Representatives as 
soon as possible, in what, if any, such organizations 
they hold official positions, the name of the company or 
association, together with the salary they receive; and 
wherein the committee on compensation of public offi- 
cers is directed to report a bill prohibiting members of 
the executive council from holding any official position 
in any building and loan association or insurance com- 
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pany doing business in the state of Iowa during their 
term of office or within one year after their term of 
office shall have expired.” 


Governor Shaw’s reply was categorical and direct, 
without denying the right of the general assembly to 
make the inquiry and receive the information sought. 
He said: 


I have the honor to report that I hold no official position 
in any building and loan or savings and loan association, nor 
am I a stockholder in any such organization, nor have I any 
connection with or interest in any institution over which the 
governor of the state of Iowa, or the executive council has 
any oversight or supervision whatsoever. 

Conceding to the general assembly the right to inquire into 
the private business affairs of such persons as may have been 
elected to the several offices of this state even in matters 
over which such officers have no supervision or jurisdiction, 
and having no objection to such inquiry, I have the honor 
to state that I am a stockholder and director in the National 
Life and Trust company, a legal reserve insurance company 
doing business in the state of Iowa, which stock I purchased 
at par, and paid therefore exactly as reported in the articles 
of incorporation long since made public. I have received, 
since the organization of said company, $35 for services 
rendered as such director and as a member of the committee 
on loans. 

It is unnecessary to call the attention of this honorable body 
to the fact that neither the governor nor the executive council 
has any supervision whatsoever of insurance companies; and 
the criticism that such institutions ‘‘are oppressive upon per- 
sons whose only crime is their inability to pay’’ might be 
predicated with equal force against banks, landlords, lawyers 
and persons engaged in many other branches of legitimate 
business. 

The state of Iowa enjoys a most enviable reputation through- 
out the nation; her financial institutions have the confidence 
of the people at home and have heretofore stood well abroad. 
No legal reserve company organized within this state, so far 
as I am able to learn, has ever failed, or violated its con- 
tracts or insurance. The Iowa companies now have in force 
over $200,000,000 insurance, about two-thirds of which has 
been written outside of this commonwealth. They have thus 
demonstrated their ability to sustain themselves in the home 
field against all comers, and to make quite a respectable 
showing on their merits in other states. 

I do not understand that anyone has presumed to criticize 
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any Iowa insurance company from a legal standpoint, and the 
wholesale semi-official criticism, from a personal point of 
view, ought not so much as raise a presumption that they 
are pursuing methods which are impracticable, reckless or 
unsound, or that the insurance written by these home insti- 
tutions is essentially different from policies sold by older 
eastern companies which are permitted to do business within 
this state. 

Persons can doubtless be found who are willing to animad- 
vert upon the banks of Iowa and the banking laws of this 
state, but such criticisms generally rest upon personal grounds 
or are caused by a lack of experience in the actual operations 
of such institutions. The proceeds of life insurance, as well 
as all forms of endowment and investment policies, are in 
this state exempt from execution, and from the payment of 
claims against the estates of deceased, and it has never here- 
tofore been considered a breach of official ethics to be 
associated with financial institutions wherein the people of this 
state have thus been encouraged to invest their savings. 


For many years it has been quite generally claimed at 
home, and conceded abroad, that the insurance laws of Iowa 
are among the best and most conservative of any in the 
United States, and yet I voice the sentiment of all good people 
when I express the hope that if they are found defective in 
any essential feature, you will promptly correct and strengthen 
the same. I have no word to say in behalf of the newer 
companies. It is relatively immaterial what becomes of them, 
but the older Iowa companies that have struggled for so many 
years, and with such honor to themselves and to the state, 
ought not to be expelled either by indefinite criticisms, or by 
hasty adverse legislation incited thereby. It is easier to tear 
down than to build up. It is easier to drive out than to invite 
back. Therefore, if your honorable body shall deem it wise 
to amend this branch of our laws, I respectfully recommend 
that you consult disinterested experts, for insurance, like 
banking, and many other lines of business, is sufficiently com- 
plicated to render it somewhat doubtful whether inexperienced 
persons, whatever their professional training or good inten- 
tions, are competent to give opinions of any considerable 
value as actuaries. 

Personally, I have no objection to the proposed legislation 
prohibiting state officers from being identified with insurance 
companies or building and loan associations within one year 
from the expiration of their term of office; but I see no 
reason for such restriction that does not apply with equal 
force to all persons holding official positions in the state, and 
likewise prohibiting the embarkation in banking, renting 
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land, practicing law or medicine, or any other business or 
profession which, under certain circumstances, may become 
‘“‘oppressive upon persons whose only crime is their inability 
to pay.’’ 

The governor’s analysis of the matter is quoted at 
length because of his admirable treatment of the legis- 
lative inquiry based upon the attorney general’s criti- 
cism and comment, and to illustrate just how silly 
individuals and public bodies sometimes can get. Per- 
sons who are in the position of “inability to pay” in- 
surance premiums quite naturally cannot hope to enjoy 
the advantages of protection. The incident indicates, 
further, that men who have knowledge of governmental 
functions, fitness for administrative positions and dem- 
onstrated integrity, when sought for public positions, 
are often deterred from giving consent to so serve by 
the clamor of those who apparently seem rather to de- 
sire selection of individuals for official service from the 
ranks of the inefficient or the unemployed. 


AvutTuoriry GRANTED SLOWLY By STATE 


From the territorial grant in 1838 of authority to 
organize the first insurance company in Iowa, until 1857, 
when the Kirkwood bill granted general authority to 
transact insurance business in the state and set up 
supervisory provisions in connection therewith, scant 
authority was accorded the conduct of such class of 
enterprises. 

Following this period came an era when from time 
to time Iowa general assemblies enlarged the scope of 
both the operation of companies and supervision over 
same by the auditor of state. Insurance legislation was 
important, though not extensive; but, as the home com- 
panies grew in size and volume of business transacted, 
with similar outside organizations also increasing their 
business in lowa, both restrictive as well as permissive 
regulations came from legislative sessions. Some of it 
was experimental and eventually repealed; much re- 
mained and was amended from time to time to meet 
developing conditions, and a considerable portion yet 
remains as the law today. In the late nineties and 
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since, a considerable volume of new insurance legisla- 
tion was enacted. 


MERRIAM AND CARROLL ACTIVE 

During the administrations of State Auditors Frank F. 
Merriam and B. F. Carroll, a lively interest was taken 
in the insurance division of that office. The Twenty- 
eighth General Assembly, in 1900, in several bills 
passed, broadened the coverage of casualty companies, 
authorizing insurance against loss from burglary, or 
robbery, or attempt thereat, and against the loss of 
money and securities in the course of transportation. 
It also authorized life companies to transact certain 
casualty lines. 

A lengthy enactment of the Twenty-eighth General 
Assembly related to stipulated premium life insurance 
associations, providing for their incorporation, regula- 
tion, and government. Also there was another act to 
authorize determination of amount of loss by appraise- 
ment. There were others defining and regulating loans 
on life insurance policies, and an act rewriting provi- 
sions of law relating to the taxing of insurance cor- 
porations. 

Auditor Merriam in his 1900 report to the governor, 
submitted a review of various types of life companies 
that had changed their status or ceased to transact 
business in the state. Also, through examinations, 
there had been revealed, according to his report, a 
group of Iowa mutual assessment associations either in- 
solvent or in an impaired condition, or which had not 
conducted their business in accordance with law, caus- 
ing him to revoke their certificates to transact further 
business, some of which were placed in receivership; 
also a number of out-of-state companies, some of which 
withdrew from transacting business in Iowa or were 
liquidated. A feature of this report pointed out the evils 
of over-insurance, and commended the governor’s veto 
of the “valued policy” act. 

In the Twenty-ninth General Assembly, convened in 
1902, the insurance legislation enacted largely applied 
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to “other than life’ organizations and subjects, some 
of which was urged by Auditor Merriam. Insurance 
upon the health of persons was authorized, and deposit 
of notes given as a part of the capital stock of a stock 
company provided. New lines of coverage not previ- 
ously allowed to be written in Iowa were authorized, 
one being the insuring of plate glass against breakage 
from accident; another to guarantee and indemnify 
merchants, traders and those engaged in business from 
loss and damage by reason of extending credit. 


MerrIAM RETAINED FEES 


The chief examiner under Auditor Merriam was Max 
Beehler, who with Merriam, made many personal trips 
on out-of-state insurance company examinations, that 
caused some criticism, reviving the old “fee” contro- 
versy over retention by the auditor of payments made 
to him by a large number of insurance companies for 
services certified as having been rendered in those ex- 
aminations. Coveriny this incident, Johnson Brigham’s 
History of Iowa and Its Foremost Citizens, Vol. I, p. 586, 
states: 

In his message of 1904, Governor Cummins told in plain 
terms the story of State Auditor Merriam’s exhorbitant 
charges for unauthorized examinations of foreign insurance 
companies. The auditor had retired from office without com- 
plying with the governor’s request for a statement of moneys 
so collected. Merriam’s successor, Auditor B. F. Carroll, 
learned by correspondence with the companies that for 116 
examinations an aggregate of $23,267.02 had been charged. 
The governor urged that the reputation of the commonwealth 
demanded an investigation, and, if it should be found that the 
power of the state had been ‘‘used by unworthy officers to 
coerce payments for which no honest service was rendered,” 
he recommended reimbursement to the companies. In this 
connection the governor recommended that a law be enacted 
providing that all fees of all departments and boards be paid 
directly to the state, and that examiners be paid by the state. 


Governor Cummins’ message to the Thirty-first Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 12, 1904, included a state- 
ment that 


No man should be judged without a hearing and these men 
have had no hearing. It may be that they can explain what 
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they have done so that all adverse criticism will be unwar- 
ranted. I think it is your duty to give them an opportunity 
to do so. Upon the face of the papers that I have, and upon 
the information that I have received, it appears that many 
of these examinations were not in good faith, were without 
value, and that the farce was enacted for no other purpose 
than to collect money which had not been earned. It seems 
from the ex parte inquiry that we have been able to make, 
that all the insurance companies paid what was demanded 
of them, simply because they knew that the auditor held a 
power which he could exercise to tneir injury. It is due to 
these men, as well as to the reputation of the commonwealth 
that these matters be investigated by a committee having 
authority to ascertain the whole truth; and if it be found that 
the power of the state of Iowa has been used by unworthy 
officers to coerce payments for which no honest service was 
rendered, I recommend the reimbursement of the sums so 
unjustly exacted. 

Through the newspapers former Auditor Merriam 
made demand that he be furnished with specific charges, 
and issued a statement relating to same, setting forth 
his defense that neither himself nor employees had re- 
ceived funds to which they were not entitled, and that 
the statutes provided that the fees are required to be 
paid to the state auditor, but there was no requirement 
that he in turn should pay them to the state. No hear- 
ing or investigation resulted, and Merriam having 
moved to California, was elected to the legislature out 
there, made speaker of the house of representatives, 
later lieutenant governor, and upon death of the gov- 
ernor, became governor of the state, was re-elected in 
a turbulent campaign, and recently passed away at 
Long Beach, at the age of 89 years. 


CARROLL'S VicoROUS COURSE 


Merriam was succeeded as state auditor by Sen. B. 
F. Carroll of Bloomfield, who assumed office January 
5, 1903. He appointed as his deputy Amos W. Brandt, 
who had retired as auditor of Polk county and unsuc- 
cessfully competed with Carroll for the Republican 
nomination for state auditor. Ole O. Roe, a Des Moines 
attorney, was named as chief of the insurance division. 
These were aggressive individuals and the situation con- 
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fronting them relating to insurance supervision occa- 
sioned their quickly ascertaining the status of those 
affairs. 

Mr. Carroll especially resented the criticisms made 
of Iowa insurance supervision and learned the facts in- 
citing same. It was from him that the governor re- 
ceived information upon the subject prompting demands 
for restitution to companies of sums paid Auditor Mer- 
riam and Examiner Beehler, tf unlawfully retained by 
them, and Carroll was bent on restoring the state’s 
prior reputation for honorable dealing. 

Legislative sessions then were held in the even years 
and the auditor had a full year in which to become 
thoroughly acquainted with his task and formulate 
plans for the corrective legislation later obtained. He 
stated in his 1903 report that “fire companies” had en- 
joyed “a prosperous year and were in healthy condi- 
tion, with substantial increase in volume of business.” 
He called attention to statutory provisions for organi- 
zation of stock and mutual companies other than life, 
being intermingled and confusing, and recommended 
that separate chapters be enacted to apply to each. He 
was critical of some state mutual associations which 
he stated “have been extremely extravagant in expenses 
and especially as to the salaries of officers, the latter 
item in some instances exceeding the entire amount 
paid to the policyholders for losses incurred, making 
assessments unnecessarily high,” recommending legis- 
lation be had to limit the amounts paid for salaries and 
expenses by these associations. 

Likewise, he criticised the practice of reinsurance of 
risks in total by Iowa companies and fraternal societies 
without consulting the department or advising it as to 
what is being done, such procedure not always being 
for the best interests of the assured, and recommended 
corrective legislation. 

It also was recommended that a law be enacted de- 
fining the character of contracts that may be written 
in Iowa by life insurance companies, to the end that 
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the state may be better protected against undesirable 
insurance, pointing out that in the past there had been 
little restriction, it being left largely to the companies 
to determine the kind of contracts they would place, 
some of which he considered of a very questionable 
character. 


DIscRIMINATED AGAINST Iowa COMPANIES 


Referring to non-resident assessment life and accident 
associations paying no taxes into the state treasury, 
while Iowa associations are taxed at the rate of one 
percent per annum upon the gross amount of premiums 
received, after deducting the amount paid for losses and 
for premiums returned, Mr. Carroll held there was no 
reason to exempt the non-resident concerns from like 
payment. He likewise expressed belief that a large 
number of non-Ilowa companies were using agents in 
Iowa that were unlicensed and in some instances the 
companies operating an unauthorized business here. 
He recommended that not only should all agents be li- 
censed but their licenses be required to be registered 
with the clerks of court in each county where they de- 
sire to write insurance. 

With respect to the examination of insurance institu- 
tions, he outlined a course and recommended payment 
of salaries and expenses of insurance examiners by the 
state and reimbursement to the state from the com- 
panies and associations examined for such funds ad- 
vanced. The foregoing with other recommendations 
indicate how quickly Mr. Carroll had grasped the grow- 
ing needs of the state in the supervision of insurance 
business transacted within its borders, as well as the 
necessity of enlarging the facilities for satisfactory 
service. 

As to the establishing of a separate insurance depart- 
ment, which had met with some consideration by the 
legislature, he made no direct recommendation. He did 
point out that the importance and volume of the insur- 
ance business transacted in Iowa and its rapid growth 
here properly required the time of one executive and 
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several ‘assistants to do the supervising work necessi- 
tated; also that the time of the auditor of state was 
so occupied with other matters pertaining to duties of 
his office, he was unable to give proper attention to in- 
surance matters. Presenting at length the situation 
existing at the time and the necessities involved, and 
stating that the rapid development of supervisory re- 
quirements of the insurance business had exceeded the 
preparation for taking care of same, Mr. Carroll ex- 
pressed belief that the legislature would provide ample 
means to care for handling of duties involved. As he 
anticipated, this resulted in action by the legislature 
a decade later, in 1914, establishing a separate depart- 
ment, and likewise shortly after also separating the 
banking department from the auditor’s jurisdiction. 


Carrot. [IMPROVED PRACTICES 


In many respects Mr. Carroll’s administration was 
outstanding and commendable in supervision of insur- 
ance affairs in Iowa. Being convinced of needs of that 
division and in consultation with Governor Cummins, a 
legislative program was decided upon. There was quite 
general feeling among legislators that George W. Clarke 
of Dallas county, a seasoned legislator, should be elected 
speaker of the House. As the summer shadows length- 
ened there also was mention of Representatives Kendall, 
Temple, Cummings and others. Word reached the gov- 
ernor that Clarke was becoming a bit uncomfortable, 
not knowing how the situation was developing. Cum- 
mins asked the writer hereof to go up to Adel and spend 
a few hours visiting with Mr. Clarke, during the course 
of which he be assured there had been no change in 
plans for his being named speaker, to allay any fur- 
ther anxiety on his part. It was a pleasant mission, 
Clarke was reassured and no opposition developing, he 
was unanimously elected speaker the following January. 


In the meantime, Mr. Carroll had conferred with the 
attorney general, and with Mr. Roe had outlined their 
desires as to a group of insurance bills to be drafted 
to obtain the reforms in administration hoped to be ac- 
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complished. The governor conferred with Speaker 
Clarke and it was planned that the writer should be 
placed in the chairmanship of the house insurance com- 
mittee and Senator Whipple of Benton county in similar 
position in the senate. The appointments were made, 
and with strong committees behind them a joint meet- 
ing of the two committees was held at which Messers 
Carroll and Roe announced their recommendations and 
presented to the committees the group of bills intended 
to obtain reforms in practice relating to insurance. The 
bills were unanimously approved by the joint meeting 
and the two chairmen directed to introduce same in the 
respective houses and secure their passage as early in 
the session as possible. 


APPROVED Biruts INTRODUCED 


Following introduction, the bills quickly reached the 
calendars in both bodies, action being secured earlier 
in the house than in the senate. They were all passed 
in the house and messaged to the senate, where the 
house bills were substituted for the senate duplicates 
upon the senate calendar and eventually also passed by 
the senate and signed by the governor, becoming law, 
as enacted by the Thirtieth General Assembly. Too 
much space would be required to quote them in detail, 
but they were comprehensive and embraced the fol- 
lowing: 

Chap. 56 (H.F. 144). To provide for the examination of in- 
surance companies, appointment of examiners, compensation 
and expenses of same paid by the state as approved by the 
Executive Council, the state to be reimbursed by companies 
examined; revocation of certificates to transact business. 

Chap. 57 (H.F. 393). To provide for the licensing of agents 
of insurance companies and associations. 

Chap. 58 (H.F. 145). To provide for the consolidation or 
re-insurance of the risks of insurance companies or associa- 
tions or by other companies or associations authorized to 
transact business within this state, and providing a plan for 
such consolidation or re-insurance. 

Chap. 59 (H.F. 389). To provide for the approval of policies 
or contracts of life insurance companies. 

Chap. 60 (H.F. 319). Providing that all sums collected for 
expenses of stipulated premium or assessment life insurance 
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companies and associations and not used for that purpose may 
be transferred to the benefit, emergency or reserve fund. 

Chap. 61 (H.F. 331). To provide for the examination of fra- 
ternal beneficiary associations. (Payment of examiners for 
salaries and expenses same as in Chap. 56). 

Chap. 62 (H.F. 226). Rewriting of law providing for the or- 
ganization of fraternal beneficiary associations. 

Chap. 63 (H.F. 256). To provide for consideration or re- 
insurance of the risks of fraternal beneficiary societies with 
or by other societies or organizations and providing a plan 
therefor. ; 

The chairmanship of the committee handling the 
above legislation was an arduous task including the se- 
curing of information, answering of queries both in 
committee hearings and upon the floor of the house 
when bills were on passage. Happily, insurance men 
co-operated and assisted rather than opposed the legis- 
lation sought by the governor and the state auditor, who 
commended the thoroughness of the work involved. In 
reviewing and summarizing the accomplishments of the 
session, in his 1904 insurance report, Mr. Carroll indi- 
cated his satisfaction, saying, “I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that no more important and beneficial legislation has 
been enacted in recent years affecting insurance matters 
than these measures.” 


First Actuary INSTALLED 

Announcement was made of the appointment of Dr. 
John M. Emery, of New York, to be the first actuary 
of the insurance division, the position newly created. 
The new law applicable to organization of fraternal 
beneficiary associations was characterized by Mr. Car- 
roll as one that would “assure greater permanency in 
this class of associations, and no doubt discourage pro- 
motion schemes in fraternal insurance (in Iowa), and 
thus eventually result in much good.” Likewise, he 
commended the authority given the auditor to approve 
of life insurance policies before companies could write 
them in the state, saying: 


One year ago there was much comment and criticism of 
Iowa companies because some of them had issued and were 
issuing what are known as ‘‘gold bond” contracts. At least 
‘six companies were then issuing these contracts in some form. 
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The department did not believe that it was possible to sell 
these contracts upon their merits and therefore discouraged 
the issuance of them. I am not aware that any Iowa company 
is now issuing any form of the ‘‘gold bond’’ contracts, nor do 
I believe that such policies or contracts could be issued in 
compliance with the laws recently enacted. 

As a whole, I believe that the insurance legislation enacted 
by the Thirtieth General Assembly will prove very beneficial 
to the insurance interests as well as to the people of the state. 

In his 1905 report, Mr. Carroll recommended a separ- 
ate chapter of insurance law dealing with hail insurance 
and re-writing and enactment of a more comprehensive 
chapter on other state mutuals, which he believed would 
have favorable assistance of many company managers. 
He favored the expansion of provisions of law govern- 
ing state mutual associations to meet conditions involv- 
ing necessities arising from year to year when volume 
of both their writings and losses widely vary, being light 
one year and heavy in other years, particularly in hail 
insurance business. 

Although his general attitude was favorable to mutual 
insurance, he became critical of manner of manage- 
ment of some of the Iowa associations. The develop- 
ment of this class of coverage had been successful here 
through a long period. The farm mutuals, or as usually 
called, county mutuals, in organization dated back to 
about 1875. They eventually were to write above 90 per 
cent of the farm risks in the state, and today carry fully 
that amount of coverage. The first small mutual was 
organized in Scott county in 1849 by a group of German 
neighbors, calling it the Duetsche Brund Gilde, and like 
all county mutual assessment fire associations was op- 
erated for the exclusive benefit of its members, the cost 
above actual losses incurred being small. These have 
always been successful here and are so conducted to- 
day, operating in all but six Iowa counties, which are 
listed as Clarke, Davis, Lyon, Mills, Monroe and Union. 
Their annual reports continue to show their strong finan- 
cial condition and satisfactory management. 

But the record of some of the early state mutuals 
was not so satisfactory, their business not being con- 
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fined to the smaller areas. During many administra- 
tions of Iowa insurance matters, certain ones gave the 
department concern. Mr. Carroll encountered this and 
while he strongly favored low cost insurance, he desired 
trustworthy and economical management. In one re- 
port he advocated limiting the accumulating of surplus 
beyond a certain point by life companies. He said: 

There is a growing sentiment, especially with the policy 
holders, against the accumulation of a large surplus, and wis- 
dom would seem to suggest that companiés make more fre- 
quent distribution and carry only such surplus as is necessary 
to protect them against an emergency. 

This might indicate his natural tendency at first to 
deal leniently with the low-assessment fraternals. 

Eventually the law governing state mutuals and their 
organization was rewritten, authorizing a basis of oper- 
ation enabling such of them as desired to charge level 
premium rates, set up reserve and accumulate a surplus, 
thereby developing strong mutual companies in Iowa; 
but this came long after Mr. Carroll’s service as auditor. 


STANDARD Fire Poticy URGED 

It was in 1905, also, that Mr. Carroll reported a grow- 
ing sentiment for a new standard fire insurance policy, 
saying “that currently in use” was “not entirely in 
harmony with the laws of the state,’ pointing out ad- 
vantages that could be secured by a change. 

As a member of one of the fraternal societies, Carroll 
knew from direct contact, the inadequacies in rates of 
these organizations, and shared with other insurance 
supervisors the desire to correct their weaknesses. 
Eventually this resulted in many such being re-insured 
or reorganized as legal reserve insurance companies. 
He co-operated in this movement and became second 
vice-president of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. He was critical of some of the invest- 
ments made by Iowa fraternals and recommended a 
general rewriting of Iowa statutes regarding these so- 
cieties, urging that the requirements be made the same 
as governed Iowa legal reserve life companies. 

Also, he suggested the advisability of legislative con- 
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sideration of either permitting life companies to invest 
reserve funds in state and savings banks as well as na- 
tional banks, or discontinuing their investment in bank 
stocks of any kind. He favored use of a limited amount 
of assets of life companies in home office buildings, 
but suggested a growing sentiment in the state against 
companies accumulating large surpluses. 


Supporting his position upon advisability of approval 
by the state auditor of forms of life contracts sold in 
Iowa, Mr. Carroll said: 

A few forms of special (life) contracts have found their 
way into the state, but as soon as discovered, the companies 
writing them were required to discontinue the same, so that 
no such contracts now are being placed in Iowa. In my opin- 
ion, there has been too much of a disposition in recent years 
upon the part of many companies to place upon the market 
attractive forms of investment contracts to the exclusion of 
the more common and better forms of life and endowment 
insurance policies. 

I believe, however, that among the more conservative and 
substantial companies there is a tendency toward the more 
plain and simple forms of policies, such as can be understood 
by the average policy holder and that the necessity for dis- 
continuing the writing of contracts which carry a minimum 
of insurance and a maximum of investment and contracts 
which can be understood only by the insurance expert, is 
generally recognized. 


New York Ingurry REVELATIONS 


The extravagance and dishonesty revealed by the 
Armstrong investigation of New York insurance insti- 
tutions had appalled the public. Governor Cummins in 
his message to the Thirty-first General Assembly of 
Iowa said, “the public mind is engrossed with the in- 
quiry, ‘What can be done to insure fidelity and protect 
those who have contributed the immense sums now in 
the possession of the insurance companies?’ .. . nor 
would it accomplish anything to repeat the condemna- 
tion we all feel for the flagrant breaches of trust which 
have been exposed.” 

He commended the Iowa law requiring each local 
company to deposit with the auditor of state approved 
securities representing an amount not less than its legal 
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reserve for the protection of policyholders, thus guard- 
ing from exchange or substitution, except under the 
vigilant supervision of an arm of the state, and from 
manipulation or use for private profit. He therefore ad- 
vocated similar requirement for all outside companies 
licensed to sell life policies in Iowa, covering their writ- 
ings here. He condemned the class of life business 
generally called “deferred dividend policies,” stating 
his belief that the “whole scheme of deferred dividends 
has a tendency to lead the business away from the field 
of indemnity into the field of investment, which should 
be checked.” 

He recommended that the surplus of companies to be 
credited or paid to participating policyholders should 
be ascertained and paid every year, at least an annual 
accounting be had. Mr. Cummins commended the wise 
investment laws of Iowa and recommended some spe- 
cific enlargement of the field of securities available for 
investment of insurance funds. These and other mat- 
ters were discussed at length, indicating the prominent 
position the state was taking in supervisory functions. 


Iowa InsuRANCE INVESTIGATIONS 


Growing out of the general interest in insurance 
affairs generated in the state, a bil! was introduced by 
Senator J. L. Warren of Pella, Marion county, and en- 
acted as S.F. 13, creating a legislative commission to 
examine the subject of insurance, the practices, char- 
acter and policies of all insurance companies and 
agents selling same in the state. It also required a re- 
port thereon to the Thirty-second General Assembly, 
and directed the appointment of two members by the 
president of the senate and three members by the 
speaker of the house to serve thereon. Senators J. H. 
Jamieson and John L. Bleakly, and Representatives 
N. KE. Kendall, T. C. Clary and F. F. Jones were named 
upon the commission, and C. S. Byrkit elected secre- 
tary. This action resulted in many long hearings dur- 
ing the period prior to December 1, that year, when the 
report was to be filed with the state auditor. 
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A considerable volume of insurance legislation of 
general character was enacted by the Thirty-first Gen- 
eral assembly. It largely applied to lines of insurance 
permitted written by other than life companies, and 
their capitalization for the separate lines authorized. 
One of these was an act prohibiting organization after 
July 4, 1908, of any mutual company for the purpose 
of transacting business specified in sub-sections 1 and 4 
of Section 1709 of the supplement to the code; another 
authorizing the insurance of live stock, the accidental 
discharge or leakage of water from automatic sprink- 
ling systems, with the repealing and rewriting of many 
sections. The state auditor was authorized to publish 
notices in papers of the state of statements made up 
from annual report to his office of every insurance car- 
rier writing other than life business in this state whether 
organized in Iowa or any other state. 


Another act was to authorize life companies so em- 
powered to also write health, accident and employers 
liability insurance. Also, the law relating to assessment 
life insurance associations was repealed and a substi- 
tute therefor enacted styling same associations, “and 
any corporation under the chapter which provides for 
the payment of policy claims, accumulation of a reserve 
or emergency fund, the expense of management and 
prosecution of the business, by payment of assessments 
as provided in its contracts, and wherein the liability 
of the insured to contribute to the payment of policy 
claims is not limited to a fixed amount, shall be deemed 
to be engaged in the business of life insurance upon the 
assessment plan.” This act was accompanied by a re- 
peal of portions of the law relating to stipulated pre- 
mium and assessment life insurance associations. 


The legislation passed in this session also included an 
act rewriting the investment provisions applicable to 
life insurance companies. The foregoing legislation of 
the Thirty-first session was handled in the house by the 
committee of which the writer was chairman, along 
with some bills proposed that failed of passage. 
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CarROLL APPROVED INVESTIGATING 


Auditor Carroll in his 1906 report commended the act 
creating the legislative insurance investigating com- 
mission. He was intent upon discovering any weak- 
nesses in the law as well as irregular practices of 
insurance companies and their agents in Iowa, and to 
correct same. Thus, his administration can rightfully 
be regarded as a turning point in this respect. Although, 
in the execution of official duties, he was an upright 
man of high ideals and rigid integrity, he often exhib- 
ited some prejudice in consideration of a subject, and 
was always determined in his attitude, not easily con- 
ferred with, but full credit must be accorded his course 
in office. 


He reported that the Federal court in the Southern 
Iowa district had upheld the constitutionality of the so- 
called Blanchard anti-compact law as applicable to in- 
surance companies, and dissolved the temporary injunc- 
tion issued in a district court restraining the auditor of 
state from enforcement of same. In this connection he 
recommended and urged enactment of a law authoriz- 
ing a uniform fire insurance policy. 


He had now become convinced that a firm stand up- 
on the inadequacies of the fraternal orders as relating 
to insurance must be taken, and he indulged in a criti- 
cal discussion of their methods and policies, reeommend- 
ing adequate rates and honorable practices in their 
organization and management, saying in part: 

The chief distinction between fraternal beneficiary associa- 
tions and assessment life associations is that fraternals are 
required by law to have a lodge system, with ritualistic form 
of work and a representative form of government, which as- 
sessment life associations are not required so to have. Each 
secures its funds by means of assessments upon its members. 
With fraternals, assessments are usually required to be paid 
monthly, while with assessment life associations they are 
generally paid quarterly. 

From the first organization of fraternal beneficiary associa- 
tions there has been an erroneous idea as to the rates of 
assessments necessary to insure permanency. So universally 
has this been the case that it may truthfully be said that 
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few if any such associations have ever been formed or organ- 
ized upon adequate rates. However, it may be assumed that 
ignorance as to the rates that should be charged is not wholly 
responsible for the inadequacy of assessments. Doubtless, in 
many instances, the rates were intentionally made low for 
the purpose of attracting a large membership to the associa- 
tion before the death rates make an increase in rates of 
assessment necessary. The older associations have already 
reached a period where a change of rates must be made, or 
failure must ensue. In some instances where associations 
have changed, or endeavored to change, to adequate rates, 
there has been a loss of from thirty to forty percent of the 
membership. 


FEARED FOR FRATERNALS FUTURE 


Present conditions both in Iowa and the country at large 
are such as to demand the most careful consideration of the 
question as to the future of fraternal insurance. There can 
be no good excuse for permitting associations to continue upon 
an unsound basis until the membership, or a part thereof, is 
carried along to such an age that when a change in rates 
comes, the older members are driven out of the order, at a 
period in life when they are unable to procure insurance else- 
where, or are required to pay rates which are practically 
prohibitive. 

A number of states have enacted laws fixing the minimum 
rate that shall be charged for fraternal insurance. Thus far 
our state has not succeeded in enacting such a law. The 
history of these associations in Iowa has been far from en- 
couraging. During the last ten years there have been thirty- 
five fraternals organized in this state and at present but thir- 
teen of them remain, in other words, twenty-two of them have 
gone out of existence. Of those that have ceased to exist, 
some have reinsured their members with other organizations, 
others have closed up and quit business, and still others have 
failed outright. 

I think it might truthfully be said that in some instances 
associations have been organized for the sole purpose of specu- 
lation, or for the purpose of making places for individuals, 
but I cannot escape the conclusion that the real cause of the 
rapid disappearance of concerns of the kind above referred 
to, is that they have been organized on rates so low that 
their continuance for any considerable length of time could 
not reasonably have been expected. 

Life insurance companies and associations ought not to be 
organized simply for a day. It would be better that associs- 
tions be not permitted to organize at all than they should 
organize in the future as in the past, upon rates known and 
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proven to be insufficient. There is certainly a legitimate field 
and a wide-spread demand for fraternal insurance, but the 
method of organizing and the rates to be charged should be 
so safeguarded that a policy, or certificate of insurance, is- 
sued by a fraternal beneficiary association has equally as 
much promise of fulfillment as has a policy issued by a legal 
reserve life insurance company. Such has not been the case 
in the past and in my judgment will not be in the future, 
until such time as by law fraternals are required to adopt 
adequate rates of assessment. 

I believe that a law should be enacted providing that no 
more fraternals shall hereafter be organized in this state 
whose rates are not at least equal to those of the National 
Fraternal Congress Tables and it would be much better if ex- 
isting fraternals were, within a reasonable time, required to 
increase their rates bringing them to an adequate basis, the 
necessary rates to be determined by the age and condition 
of the association. It is doubtful whether the National Fra- 
ternal Congress Tables are sufficient for a society that has 
been in existence for any considerable length of time. The 
American Experience Table would be much safer. This mat- 
ter was called to the attention of the last session of the leg- 
islature and a bill with reference thereto was introduced by 
Senator Saunders, but was not acted upon by either branch 
of the legislature. 

I am a firm believer in fraternal insurance, not only be- 
cause of the beneficial effect of the organization and associ- 
ation of people together in fraternities, but because it is 
possible, with proper management, for fraternals to furnish 
insurance at a lower cost than has ever been furnished or 
probably can be furnished by old-line companies. The exist- 
ence of fraternals also tends to keep the cost of other forms 
of insurance down. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON FRATERNALS 


In my opinion, experience has sufficiently demonstrated the 
fact that fraternals cannot of themselves be depended upon 
to reorganize and bring about a condition that can be looked 
upon and regarded as permanent. There are various reasons 
for this conclusion. Chief among them is the fact that the 
membership of fraternals has not come to realize that the 
rates are insufficient and that it is only a question of a few 
years at most until absolute failure must come to the low 
rate society. Another reason is that the officers and mana- 
gers who have taught the membership to believe that rates 
are sufficient are slow to admit the error of their teaching 
and honestly and frankly advise the membership as to actual 
conditions. Still another reason is that officers fear the loss 
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of position and of salary should they attempt to re-organize 
and re-adjust rates. It would look like either a matter of 
cowardice or of intentional deception upon the part of mana- 
gers and officers of fraternals to continue to educate the 
membership to believe that existing rates are any guaranty 
of permanency, for whatever may have been the belief in the 
past, it certainly is well known to all intelligent officials of 
fraternals at the present time that one of two results awaits 
all low rate associations, viz., re-adjustment upon an adequate 
basis, or certain failure. Another reason why individual so- 
cieties hesitate to change rates is because their competitors 
which remain upon the lower basis raid the membership and 
cause unnecessary loss. 


To my mind the only solution to the problem is: 


First. To provide by law that hereafter no association 
shall be organized in or admitted to the state with inade- 
quate rates. 

Second. That existing fraternals shall after a given date, 
not too far distant, adjust their rates to an adequate basis 
either by an increase of rates of assessment, or by a corre- 
sponding decrease in the amount of insurance, giving the 
member the option. 

Third. As suggested by the insurance commissioner of Wis- 
consin, associations might be required, after a given date, to 
collect from new members adequate rates, leaving the old 
members in a separate class on present rates, allowing mem- 
bers to pass from the inadequate to the adequate class at 
attained age without medical examination. Such members 
should be required to exercise this option within a given time 
or the medical examination should be required; otherwise 
there is added danger of adverse selection. The all-important 
matter is to bring about the change to adequate rates, and 
in doing so the law might be so framed as to permit asso- 
ciations to work out the details as to methods. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


Similar treatment was recommended for the assess- 
ment life insurance concerns which were much like the 
fraternals in operation, the greatest difference being 
they had no lodges in connection, but levied grossly in- 
adequate assessments. The auditor criticized their 
their inadequacies, citing that their ten-year record had 
been no better than the fraternals, and pointing out that 
eighteen had been organized in Iowa, of which only four 
remained. He advocated either a law establishing for 
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them a minimum rate or prohibiting their further es- 
tablishment in Iowa. 

In discussing life insurance legislation enacted by the 
Thirty-first General Assembly, he regretted its failure 
to pass a bill introduced fixing minimum rates to be 
charged by fraternals, another providing for annual 
distribution of surplus by life companies, and one pro- 
hibiting the issuance of deferred dividend policies. 
These subjects were particularly important in his judg- 
ment and were favored by commissioners in other 
states. 

He indulged in exhaustive discussion of these subjects 
to the extent of many pages, including quotations from 
the Armstrong committee report, as well as from other 
supervising officials. He analyzed the evils of the de- 
ferred dividend contract and the consequent piling up 
of surpluses, the payment of extravagant agents’ com- 
missions to get this business, denounced the so-called 
“profits” accruing and the consequent disappointment 
of the policyholder upon eventual disillusionment. 

Then he discussed the question whether a life com- 
pany should be permitted to write both participating 
policies, and non-participating policies, holding that a 
company carrying both lines does so at the expense 
of the principle of mutuality ... Also, he devoted 
some discussion to the four life companies having what 
they termed a “guarantee fund,” two of them being 
at Davenport, which funds the attorney general had 
held to be a liability. Mr. Carroll said that “if the law 
of the state is to be construed as permitting the estab- 
lishment of a guaranty fund, it ought to provide the 
manner in which the same may be created, how it shall 
be used and treated and how and when it shall be 
retired.” 


EXAMINATIONS AND PUBLICITY 
The auditor also discussed the value of publicity and 
the publication of examination reports, saying that 


“every insurance company and association in the state, 
both of life insurance and insurance other than life, has 
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been given a careful and thorough examination since 
the first day of January, 1904, and some more than 
once. Many of the reports have been published, most 
of them by the companies or associations and at their 
own expense.” The subject with its varied implications 
was dwelt upon at length. 

INVESTIGATION ComMMIssION DiviDED 

A report of the Legislative Investigation Commission 
authorized by the Thirty-first General Assembly to ex- 
amine the subject of insurance and the practices of 
insurance companies doing business in the state of Iowa 
and make recommendation concerning same, was filed 
with the state auditor on December 22, 1906. The ma- 
jority of the commission, being Senators Jamieson and 
Bleakly and Representative Clary, stated that if their 
recommendations were enacted into law, it would lead 
to the improvement of the insurance statutes of Iowa, 
more clearly define the rights of insurance companies 
doing business here and better preserve the equities of 
policyholders. 

Two other members of the commission, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Kendall, did “not concur in the recommenda- 
tions in regard to deferred dividends and limitation of 
company expenses to the loading charged, and reserved 
the right to file a minority report upon those two 
subjects.” 

Innumerable hearings were held and many witnesses 
examined by the commission, which had the help of 
Mr. Carroll, Mr. Roe, his insurance clerk, and F. S. 
Withington, actuary of the insurance division. Many 
other experts were called and examined and almost a 
continuous series of meetings held from April 26 to De- 
cember 21, 1906, seeking facts, as to systems, practices 
and details of management of the business. The com- 
mission report filed consisted in total of 293 pages, all 
but 88 embracing the abstract of testimony heard, and 
including ten pages covered by the minority report. 

The state auditor and his staff were praised, the re- 
port stating that “every phase of the work is well in 
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hand and receives careful attention. . . . The work of 
the department has been conducted in a manner that 
reflects credit on all connected therewith.” As to con- 
ditions in the life insurance business generally, it said: 

In the mad race for precedence in building up powerful 
business organizations during the past decade of years, the 
great insurance companies have ransacked the field of Human 
thought for advance ideas that might afford them advantage 
or prestige in the field of their activities. In view of this 
strained condition of affairs, it is not remarkable that the 
bounds of strict integrity may, in some instances, have been 
overstepped, or their practice at least questionable. The find- 
ing of irregularities in the conduct of a business so extensive 
in its ramifications, controlling a vast accumulation of money, 
as custodian for the people; its hundreds of resources, far 
reaching in their possibilities for formulating and influencing 
legislation, are not, on mature thought, so marvelous as that 
under existing circumstances the irregularities were not vastly 
greater, and we believe it is not only a forceful encomium 
upon the morals of the American people, but a splendid com- 
mentary upon the efficiency of our laws. 


ABUSES IN THE FRATERNALS 


In this connection, the story of life insurance is but the 
history of many another meritorious institution for the better- 
ment of humanity. Many people have recognized and treated 
it as a worthy benevolent instrument in shielding the weak 
and dependent against misfortune and adversity; indeed, its 
influence for good has been so potent and far reaching, that 
it seems almost to tower alone, a lofty tribute to the uplift- 
ing power of human genius. Others have seemed to regard 
it as a convenience, valuable only so far as it was adaptable 
in furthering the selfish purpose of enriching themselves and 
their family relations. But all great philanthropic movements 
in all ages have met with the same impediments. 

Life insurance is not, as so often stated, ‘‘a money indem- 
nification for the destruction of a valuable human life.” 
Viewed in that light it assumes a commercial aspect not in- 
tended by its founders, and is stripped of that fraternal rela- 
tion which should exist between the company and the assured, 
and when either party to the contract becomes forgetful of 
this important fundamental principle, the strife for advantage 
enters. Life insurance in its simplest form is easily com- 
prehended, it is based upon certain well established principles. 

A man may have but a limited income, yet however strong 
hope for the future springs within him, he realizes that life 
is uncertain, and that with his death income through his efforts 
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must cease, and the ideals of the future become as a tale 
that is told. It is this that prompts him periodically to con- 
tribute a portion of his income, and pooling the sum in con- 
nection with that of his friends and neighbors, through co-op- 
erative effort along well established lines, provide that in 
event of his death (for which however, there can be no ade- 
quate indemnification), a stipulated sum of large proportions, 
the result of the composite contribution, shall accrue to his 
living beneficiaries. 

Just how much he shall pay in order to meet his ratio of 
all obligations incumbent upon the society, has long since been 
determined through approved tables in general use, which 
were prepared from actual experience in years gone by. Add 
to this an element called loading, necessary to meet the cur- 
rent expense, incident to carrying on the business, and the 
essentials of the system have been practically covered. 


This is life insurance pure and simple, stripped of modern 
innovations, dealing with one of the few certainties of human 
experience, and the system has long since assumed rank as 
a scientific proposition. 


Iowa Deposir Law PRAISED 


In praise of Iowa insurance laws, the report pointed 
out that “many safeguards from time to time have been 
thrown around the policy-holder for the better protec- 
tion of his interests ... One of the most important fac- 
tors in the protection of the insured is found in the wise 
provision whereby Iowa old line companies must deposit 
with the state securities representing the legal reserve; 
this applies also to Iowa assessment companies where 
they provide a reserve. . . Another precaution for the 
safety of this reserve is the provision of law designat- 
ing the kinds of securities in which the reserve may 
be invested, those of a speculative nature being elim- 
inated. . .” 

SURPLUSES AND DIVIDENDS 


In discussion of the accumulation of reserves by the 
life companies the report traced with careful detail the 
operations of the business leading up to “possession 
(by the company) of a large sum of money received 
from its policy-holders in excess of the actual cost of 
their insurance, an unavoidable overcharge, really re- 
presenting the difference between actual and theoretical 
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cost. Just what to do with the surplus has long been 
one of the problems of life insurance. . . The stupen- 
dous sums accumulated by the leading companies of 
this country .. . have startled the country and led to 
legislative investigations, revealing the most glaring 
irregularities, reckless expenditures and wanton deple- 
tion of this fund, gathered in the name of humanity and 
squandered in personal luxury and selfish greed by the 
dissipated few who happened to be in control.” 


The report tells further that “the unprecedented and 
probably unearned salaries, employment of family re- 
lations at large compensation and ‘extra’ commissions, 
bolstering up tottering or insolvent banks and floating 
bond schemes, playing the stock markets, influencing 
legislation, contributing to campaign funds, maintenance 
of private palace cars and payment of large retainers 
to a United States senator, are but a few of the details 
in crime and mismanagement, which has brought down 
a torrent of criticism upon the surplus and the system.” 

Nine pages were devoted to the discussion of deferred 
dividends, to justify the holding of the majority, which 
read in part: 


In order that annual and deferred dividend policies may be 
written on their merits and without discrimination against 
either class of policies, and for the purpose of allowing free 
and uninfluenced choice among prospective policyholders, the 
commission is of the opinion that the companies should not 
be allowed to pay higher compensation to agents for writing 
deferred dividend policies than for annual distribution con- 
tracts. 

Prohibiting the writing of the deferred dividend contract 
after a certain date, while perhaps a protection to the policy- 
holder in future or prospective business, leaves the hundreds 
of thousands of deferred dividend policy-holders already in, 
in as bad or worse condition than before, the management 
still unaccountable to them; and as nothing further can be 
expected of them in making a good showing on the final settle- 
ment day, there is little question but that their surplus may 
be abused to almost any extent, especially through its use 
in securing additional business under the new condition of 
affairs. We believe the principal evil growing out of the de- 
ferred dividend contract, is in permitting the company man- 
agement to be wholly unaccountable for the surplus contri- 
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buted by the policy-holders, and it is strongly recommended 
that a statute be enacted which shall hold the companies to 
the strictest accounting for all dividends accumulated upon 
policies issued by them. 


Tue Mrnoriry REporT 


Going to the meat of their dissenting from the ma- 
jority report quoted above as to deferred dividends and 
surpluses, the minority members said: 


The fundamental principles involved in this style of con- 
tract, and many of the objectionable features peculiar to this 
class of business, are fairly and truthfully set forth. The 
difference of opinion occurs, not on recounting the evils 
chargeable to deferred dividends, but upon the proposed rem- 
edies. . . The adequate protection and equitable distribution 
of the surplus, are the vital questions at issue between the 
management and policy-holders at this time. It is upon this 
question of protecting the interests of the insured, in this sur- 
plus, that the most serious rupture in the commission occurs. 
The minority is of opinion that the report goes to an unnec- 
essary extreme in emphasizing the difficulties in the way of 
life insurance reforms, and that it ignores the evidence in 
assuming that little need for legislation exists. We (the mi- 
nority) do not agree with the report in its position on deferred 
dividends and consider its mild ‘“‘belief’’ in publicity as eva- 
sive and totally inadequate to the demands of the occasion. 
As the object of the minority is to afford some protection 
to the surplus, we are led to a discussion of those factors 
that are its greatest menace. . 

Now the most ‘‘popular’’ and ‘‘progressive’’ companies 
scarcely profess, with any seriousness, to transact a life in- 
surance business, as it was formerly understood. They do 
not so much propose to provide ‘‘indemnity for the benefit of 
the family,’’ as returns for the enrichment of the investor. 
Their argument, plausible and deceptive as it is, is addressed 
not to the sense of responsibility, but to the sense of cupidity. 
In a word, they have transformed life insurance from a 
simple provision for the weak and helpless, into a complex 
composite of plans, schemes and features, for the alleged 
profit of the policy-holder. 

It’s no violation of literal truth to affirm that nine-tenths 
of these devices are fallacious and fraudulent. The most 
casual investigation will disclose that of every dollar collected 
by the average insurance company, at least thirty-five cents 
is disbursed in operating expenses. Manifestly the remainder 
cannot be safely ‘‘invested” to yield satisfactory returns, and 
it is an interesting fact, as disclosed by the New York com- 
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mission, that of those buying insurance, one-third abandon 
their policies before the expiration of two years, and two- 
thirds of the remainder surrender theirs before the termina- 
tion of the policy period. In other words, only about twenty 
per cent avail themselves of the insurance protection; the 
other eighty per cent, yield to the temptation of large profits, 
and then forfeit them. 

It is worth while to deliberate upon the fact that for the 
year 1905, the total premium income of the seven domestic 
companies in this State was $2,870,831.20, and that the total 
disbursements to policy-holders and beneficiaries was but 
$879,462.28. These figures are somewhat amazing, and illus- 
trate with peculiar force the meager returns which the people 
who contribute premiums are receiving upon their policies of 
insurance. For the same year the same companies reported 
a surplus of $863,375.37. 

SomME Company PRACTICES DISCREDITABLE 

In this connection it ought not to be forgotten that the sur- 
plus of any honestly administered insurance company, is not 
an asset, but a liability. It represents an amount which the 
company has collected from its policy-holders in advance of 
the actual cost of their insurance. It belongs, not to the 
management, but to the people who have paid it into the 
company treasury. Instead of being ‘‘invested’’ for the bene- 
fit of those who own it, conclusive evidence is available that 
it is misappropriated to the payment of fabulous salaries, ex- 
travagant expenses and to numberless other reckless and 
corrupt uses. 

Let it be remembered that if the primary purpose of in- 
surance were preserved and nothing beyond the actual cost 
of insurance collected, no surplus would be accumulated to 
become the plaything of profligate or dishonest management. 


The principal area of controversy is comprised in the 
above statements, the remainder of the long majority 
report upon a variety of subjects being concurred in by 
all members, covering fraternal societies, fraternal ac- 
cident assessment associations, industrial coverage, agent’s 
commissions, salaries, assessment life associations, uni- 
form policies, mortality tables, co-insurance, fire mar- 
shal and separate insurance department recommenda- 
tion. 

The total cost of the project covering per diem and 
expenses of members, salaries of employees, printing, 
supplies, typewriters, etc. was $8,674.21. Its value was 
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questionable, for no specific bills were recommended 
for enactment although as a result several were intro- 
duced by members at the following legislative session. 
Eventually the offices of an insurance commissioner 
and a fire marshal were created. 


Cummins REstTATEs PosrrIon 


In his message delivered in person to the Thirty- 
second General Assembly upon its opening January 14, 
1907, a restatement was made by Governor Cummins 
of his attitude upon current insurance questions pre- 
viously outlined by him, quoting some recommendations 
already outlined herein, and stating that the develop- 
ments of the year had not changed his opinions with 
respect to life insurance. Reference was made to the 
subject of surplus accumulations, distribution of same 
and deferred dividends, “a scheme having a tendency 
to lead the business away from the field of indemnity 
into the field of investment—a tendency which is alto- 
gether too prominent, and which should be checked by 
such reasonable regulations as can be prescribed with- 
out injuring the legitimate enterprise of insurance.” 
He recommended annual accounting to policyholders, 
who should be notifed each year of their respective 
shares in the surplus of the company. 


Asserting “there is more fraud and deception, some- 
times intentional and sometimes unintentional, prac- 
ticed upon policyholders by reason of the variety in the 
forms of life insurance contracts than in any other way,” 
he said, “There are hundreds of these forms, differing 
sometimes but slightly, and these differences are in 
many instances, created for no other purpose than to 
enable the agent to found upon them an argument, the 
fallacy of which cannot be detected by the unskilled 
mind, and the effect of which is to create an atmosphere 
of mystery about the entire business. There are but 
few kinds of legitimate life insurance contracts. You 
can certainly number them on the fingers of your two 
hands. There is no sense in the almost infinite multi- 
plicity of forms. I believe that there should be stand- 
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ard forms of policies. They should be uniform with all 
companies. They should be plain, simple and direct. 
The obligation should be understood.” 


In his inaugural address three days later, Governor 
Cummins dwelt upon a variety of subjects, briefly in- 
cluding insurance. He said the safe and sure way for 
Iowa to lead all other states to such eminence “is to 
better guard the interest of the policyholder here than 
anywhere else in the Union,” stating at length: 


You have the insurance problem to solve. The business in 
Iowa has attained tremendous proportions. We are all grati- 
fied to witness the prominence that the growth of this interest 
has given our State. Additional regulations are required, and 
some are proposed. Instantly, the cry goes up from the com- 
panies: ‘‘If you touch us we will perish.’”’ What I have said 
about the Constitution, I repeat here. It is this persistent 
command, ‘‘Hands off,’’ and the feeling of danger that it im- 
plies, that retard much needed reforms. It goes without say- 
ing that nothing should be done that will hurt our insurance 
companies. After all, there is no great mystery about the 
business. It is simply an agency to collect money, keep it 
for a time, diminish it by expenses, increase it by interest, 
and pay it out again in equitable proportions. Your prede- 
cessors made the law under which these companies were or- 
ganized. They made it to help them, and if you amend it 
you will amend it to help them. 


I do not disparage the assistance that men who are engaged 
in the business can give you through fact and argument; but 
I do deprecate the idea that the interests involved are im- 
perilled simply because changes are thought to be necessary. 
In all progress there is some risk of going wrong, but you 
are not more apt, indeed your are less apt, to go wrong than 
those who have gone before you, for you have the light of 
further experience. The officers of insurance companies and 
legislators are trustees for the policy-holders, and their wel- 
fare should be a common object. I would like to see Iowa 
lead all the other States in the extent of its insurance busi- 
ness, and the only safe and sure path to this eminence is to 
better guard the interest of the policy-holder here than any- 
where else in the Union. 


UnirorM Fre Poricy SECURED 
The outstanding act of this legislature relating to fire 
insurance was the uniform policy so long overdue. 
This enactment was a satisfaction to Auditor Carroll 
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who commended the General assembly in his 1907 re- 
port issued following adjournment of that body. Two 
acts relating to taxation of insurance companies also 
were passed, one providing for deduction by companies 
doing a fire insurance business from gross amount of 
premiums received the amount of premiums returned 
upon cancelled policies issued on property in this state, 
and the other requiring fire companies organized in 
Iowa to pay the treasurer of the state a sum equivalent 
to one per centum upon the gross receipts from prem- 
iums, assessments, fees and promissory obligations 
for business done within this state, including all insur- 
ance upon property situated within the state, after de- 
ducting the amount actually paid for losses on property 
located within the state and the amount returned upon 
cancelled policies and rejected applications. 


The law enacted with regard to the use of proxies 
was of general application and included all companies 
and associations, whether life insurance or insurance 
other than life, excepting fraternals. It provided that 
no proxy shall be valid unless signed and executed with- 
in two months prior to the date of the meeting at which 
it is to be used and all proxies expire thirty days after 
the date of the meeting for which their use was intended. 
Soliciting proxies by agents or expending any of the 
funds of the company or association in procuring 
proxies are forbidden. 


Another law of general application to all stock insur- 
ance companies was enacted providing that hereafter 
no stock insurance company shall be organized with 
less than $100,000 of paid up capital. The further tak- 
ing of stock notes is not permitted and no company 
could thereafter advertise or publish an authorized cap- 
ital in excess of the amount that is actually paid up in 
cash and invested according to law. Companies pre- 
viously organized, by January 1, 1910, were required to 
have paid up at least $50,000 of their capital stock. The 
remainder could be represented by stock notes as here- 
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tofore provided, but such notes must be deposited with 
the auditor of state subject to his approval. 

Another measure applying to life and fire insurance 
companies operating upon the stock plan, was enacted 
providing that holders of a minority of the stock of such 
companies in an amount not less than 20 per cent of 
the entire capital shall hereafter be entitled to repre- 
sentation upon the board of directors of such companies 
in the proportion which their stock bears to the whole 
amount of stock issued. ‘ 

A law also was enacted with regard to misrepresen- 
tations and provides that, “No life insurance corpora- 
tion doing business in this state and no officer, director 
or agent therof, shall issue, circulate, or use, or cause 
or permit to be issued, circulated, or used any estimate, 
illustration, circular or statement of any sort misrepre- 
senting the terms of any policy issued by it or the bene- 
fits or advantages promised thereby, or the dividends 
or share of surplus to be received thereon, or shall use 
any title of any policy or class of policies misrepresent- 
ing the true nature thereof.” 

Other laws enacted by this session applied to a single 
kind or class of insurance companies or associations. 
Of these, two apply to level premium companies, one 
of which provides that no domestic life insurance com- 
pany shall make any disbursement of one hundred dol- 
lars or more unless the same be evidenced by a voucher 
signed by or on behalf of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion receiving the money. Another provided for the 
approval of articles of incorporation of level premium 
companies by the auditor of state and attorney-general. 
Laws had previously been enacted requiring all other 
kinds of insurance companies and associations to sub- 
mit their articles for approval. 


ASSESSMENT LIFE CoMPANtrES May CHANGE 
An important act provided that after its taking effect, 
no assessment life association, other than fraternals, 
could be organized in or admitted to the state. Asso- 
ciations having authority to transact business in the 
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state at the time of the taking effect of the act were 
permitted to continue and were entitled to a renewal 
of their authority, provided such associations value 
their policies on a basis at least equal to yearly renew- 
able term policies and maintain a reserve such as 
would be required of level premium companies valuing 
their policies upon the same plan. It also provided a 
method by which such associations may transform 
themselves into legal reserve or level premium com- 
panies. 

Several laws were enacted with regard to fraternal 
beneficiary associations, two of which are of great im- 
portance and had much bearing upon the conduct of 
fraternal insurance in Iowa. One provided that no fra- 
ternal beneficiary association not then transacting busi- 
ness in the state shall be organized in or admitted to 
the state unless its mortuary assessment rates are at 
least equal to those provided for by the National Fra- 
ternal Congress Tables. The other measure limited in- 
vestment of funds of fraternal beneficiary associations 
to practically the same as the securities previously 
provided for the investment of the funds of old line 
companies, except of course, that they not make loans 
upon their own policies. This law also required fra- 
ternals organized under the laws of this state to deposit 
their invested funds with the auditor of state. 


A most praiseworthy act prohibited the making of 
false or exaggerated statements or publications of or 
concerning the affairs, pecuniary condition or property 
of any corporation or joint stock association, intended 
to give or have a tendency to give a less or greater 
apparent value to the shares, bonds or property of same 
than in fact possessed. This could apply to shares of 
insurance corporations. 


There was a re-writing of the chapter of the law ap- 
plicable to mutual assessment associations. And _ per- 
mission was given to fraternal beneficiary associations 
to employ up to 10 per cent of funds held in trust as 
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reserves in erection or purchase and use of home 
office buildings. 
INTEREST IN INSURANCE LAGGED 


The termination and reports of investigation com- 
missions as regard ‘life insurance, both in Iowa and 
elsewhere, had turned the attention of the public to oth- 
er matters, apparently. Auditor Carroll stated in his 
1907 life report: 

There is nothing in the insurance situation in this state that 
demands any particular comment. The agitation and unrest 
which existed in the minds of the people last year as to old 
line companies have in a measure ceased, and the business 
is assuming a normal condition. 

Auditor Carroll’s comment in the 1908 report was 
brief and only indirectly applicable to insurance. He 
had become absorbed in a candidacy for the governor- 
ship, and was nominated and elected that year. Turn- 
ing to consideration of fire prevention, he advocated 
more attention be given by proper authorities to con- 
struction of fire-resisting buildings in the cities of the 
state, saying: 

One poorly constructed building not only endangers all 
buildings located adjacent to it, but necessarily increases the 
rate that must be charged for insurance upon other buildings 
and their contents. . . . Also better attention should be given 
to wiring of buildings for lighting and other purposes. 

Perhaps two main factors influenced the result favor- 
able to Carroll’s governorship candidacy in the Repub- 
lican primary election—his popular record as auditor of 
state in contrast to that of his predecessor in that office, 
and his candidacy being linked in common with that 
of Senator Allison who sought and obtained the nomina- 
tion for another term as United States senator. Two 
years later, in a speech mentioning the status of in- 
surance supervision by Iowa when he came into office 
as state auditor, he said: 


The insurance division was regarded as inefficient, and was 
without standing either at home or abroad. Its reputation 
was such as to injure the entire insurance interests of our 
state. Forms of life policies and methods of business were 
permitted that other states would not tolerate. These mat- 
ters were corrected and such laws were enacted as were nec- 
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essary to protect the interests of our people and of the state, 
as well as the companies organized and operating within 
our borders. 


Joun BLEAKLy’s ADMINISTRATION 


After service upon the legislative insurance commis- 
sion, which to some extent had ended in a stalemate, 
with conflicting reports, Sen. John L. Bleakly became 
auditor of state, having enjoyed some experience in the 
mutual insurance field. His 1909 reports contained little 
insurance comment and no recommendations, and the 
acts of the Thirty-third General Assembly referred to 
but two subjects—limitation of risks and investment of 
insurance funds. During the following two years there 
was more activity, particularly in the field of casualty 
insurance, and his report of 1910 contained the following: 

During the past year many casualty companies writing 
business in Iowa have been very insistent that under the pro- 
visions of sub-division 5 of Section 1709 of the Code, cover- 
ing employers’ liability, they were justified in writing contracts 
whereby the owner of automobiles would be indemnified 


against liability imposed by law for accidents to the person 
or property of others, caused by the assured’s automobile. 


The legality of such insurance was denied by this division, 
and after a careful review of the question, the attorney gen- 
eral held that the owner of an automobile could only insure 
against injury to others when his machine was driven by 
another than himself and employed and operated as contem- 
plated by the said sub-division 5, which undoubtedly covers 
only such machinery, wagons or vehicles as are essential to, 
or used exclusively in the promotion of and in direct connec- 
tion with his general business activities, and not when the 
automobile is used for pleasure. 

The letter of Attorney General Byers was in the files 
when the writer assumed office as insurance commis- 
sioner in 1914. It indicated the caution exercised by 
this able lawyer who was unwilling to go farther than 
the letter of the legislative act, commenting that such 
liability coverage was not authorized to be written un- 
der the law, and moreover, would be contrary to public 
policy, as its operation would tend to make the operator 
of an automobile careless and unmindful of the risk in 


driving his car. 
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KEnyon’s ELECTION IN 1911 


Notwithstanding much interest being centered in elec- 
tion of a United States senator, joint sessions being held 
many days until the closing when Wm. E. Kenyon was 
chosen, insurance legislation was extensive by the Thir- 
ty-fourth General Assembly. 

The most important act was that creating the office 
of a state fire marshal, and Governor Carroll appointed 
Ole O. Roe to the position. 

A form for making application for co-insurance to be 
attached to fire policies was authorized. Another act 
related to the authority of companies operating under 
sub-division 5 of Section 1709, whose capital stock is not 
less than $500,000 to write in addition, surety and fidelity 
bonds, as contemplated by sub-division 2 of the same 
section. 

A long list of other enactments, some of great im- 
portance and others less, comprised the remainder of 
the amendments and laws of this assembly, including 
bills prohibiting future organization of health and acci- 
dent assessment organizations, provisions enabling them 
to become stock companies, numbering of standard fire 
policy lines, governing amount of capital and surplus 
of health and accident companies, tax upon premium 
receipts, investment of funds made compulsory, author- 
ization of insurance against loss of rents, requiring re- 
insurance to be in authorized companies, cancellation 
of policies by company, approval of policy forms and 
permits, words “mutual” and “association” to be a part 
of name, term of agents license defined, discrimination 
by casualty companies defined, approval of assessment 
life policy forms, service of process upon foreign ben- 
evolent societies and permission to buy blank annual 
reports; also an act regarding appointment of insurance 
examiners and fixing their compensation. 

In his subsequent inaugural and messages as gover- 
nor, Carroll either mentioned the subject of insurance 
only incidentally or not at all, and Auditor Bleakly’s 
comments in reports were perfunctory or limited to re- 
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cital of conditions. He told in two annual reports of 
the wide range of work done by his staff and the in- 
adequacy of both personnel and appropriations, express- 
ing decided belief that either a separate department 
should be created for supervision of insurance or the 
auditor be authorized to appoint a man qualified to have 
complete charge of that division of his responsibilities. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT CREATED 

Several general acts were passed by the 1913 session 
of the Thirty-fifth General assembly, one authorizing the 
writing of insurance against loss resulting from use of 
automobiles and other conveyances, with limitation of 
risks, another act providing for protection from loss re- 
sulting from sprinkler leakage, and one authorizing de- 
duction of drainage assessments in relation to funds 
invested by life insurance companies. 

Two notable pieces of legislation enacted at this ses- 
sion, became famous landmarks in JIowa_insur- 
ance history. One created a state insurance de- 
partment separate from the office of the auditor of state, 
effective July 1, 1914, with authorization for appointment 
by the governor of a commissioner of insurance. The 
other was that establishing the workman’s compensa- 
tion service and authorizing the governor to appoint an 
executive thereof to be known as the Iowa industrial 
commissioner, this office relating to employer’s liability 
for personal injury sustained by employees in line of 
duty, flxing compensation therefor, securing the pay- 
ment thereof and authorizing hearings and determina- 
tion of rights. This law became operative by piece- 
meal,—Part I, on July 1, 1914, and Parts II and III, 
on July 4, 1913. 

Both acts have definitely justified expectations. Em- 
ployees, employers and the legal profession all have 
contributed to the successful operation of the work- 
men’s compensation service and generally express sat- 
isfaction. In similar manner the Iowa insurance depart- 
ment has the confidence of the public and the co-opera- 
tion of insurance carriers supervised. One possible 
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criticism has been voiced. That has to do with the qual- 
ifications of appointees to the position of insurance 
commissioner, which is in the hands of the governor 
and the state senate. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUPERVISORY SERVICE 

A state official with similar duties in supervision of 
state and savings banks, is appointed superintendent 
of banking under statutes providing that he “shall be 
selected solely with regard to his qualifications and fit- 
ness to discharge the duties of his office, and no person 
shall be appointed who has not had at least five years 
executive experience in a state or savings bank in the 
state.” 

But the statute governing the appointment of an in- 
surance commissioner of the state of Iowa makes no 
such requirement for length of service in the insurance 
business, the provision being that he “shall be selected 
solely with regard to his qualifications to discharge the 
duties of this position.” 

Thus, the banking department receives the advantage 
in administration by a man experienced in the banking 
business, while the insurance department of the state 
has had only one man appointed since its establishment 
in 1914, who was an experienced insurance executive 
and engaged in the business, and he served but a short 
time, the appointment not being confirmed by the state 
senate as by law required. The men who have served 
in that capacity have had varied backgrounds, one be- 
ing a newspaper editor and publisher, another a claim 
agent of a railroad, another a banker and insurance 
gent, still another a bank teller and statehouse office 
employee, and the remaining six have been attorneys. 

Without discounting the ability of any of these and 
the fitness of their appointment, or questioning their 
success as administrative heads of the department, ex- 
ecutive insurance experience at the moment of appoint- 
ment, with the one exception, was lacking. There are 
those who advocate, and with some degree of force, that 
it is just as essential for an insurance commissioner 
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to have knowledge of and experience as an executive 
in that business as for a banking superintendent to 
“have at least five years experience as an executive in 
a state or savings bank in Iowa,” even though the law 
requires that men appointed to both positions “shall be 
selected solely with regard to qualifications.” 


Fortunately, most of these former commissioners are 
still living, the writer being one of them. It is not his 
purpose either to review their administrations, nor the 
success of legislation recommended by them. Many 
readers will pass judgment from personal acquaintance 
and knowledge. This is a very good place to close the 
narrative, except to say, that a substantial volume of 
highly meritorious legislation has been enacted in Iowa 
in succeeding sessions of the general assembly, aiding 
materially in the efficient operation of companies, as- 
suring policyholders of adequate and reliable insurance 
and assisting the department in satisfactory supervision, 
as provided in the law contained in our insurance code 
built up through the years, with great credit to the state. 

In many states the situation is hardly so tranquil. A 
state in point—down in Texas, the press dispatches re- 
veal that the reverse has been true. They have not 
been so fortunate, as insurance scandals have been 
rocking the Lone Star state, and they have not been 
trivial by any means. Twenty-nine company failures 
reported in three years is the record that has set off a 
tragic financial scandal. These reportedly have cost 
many persons long-time savings, dealt Texas under- 
writers a terrific blow, as well as loss of prestige, be- 
sides besmirching some political futures. 

Life insurance has been almost free from the general 
situation, which has spelled disaster in the casualty in- 
surance field. The collapse of three concerns making 
a specialty of writing liability insurance touched off 
charges against the Texas insurance commission, the 
industry, the legislature and the governor. The charges 
include negligence by officials, influence peddling, im- 
proper lobbying, conspiracy to commit fraud, bribery, 
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misappropriation of company funds, falsifying reports 
of financial condition, false affidavits by bank officials 
making loans to companies, and “milking” of assets be- 
fore receivership actions. Some charged with oblique 
transactions have successfully defended themselves in 
court and at the last session of their legislature more 
than 100 amendments to insurance laws were enacted, 
ranging from increased surplus and capital require- 
ments to more frequent and thorough examinations, as 
well as giving the insurance commission more power 
to look into company management competence and reg- 
ulate insurance stocks and trust company securities. 

Four insurance department examiners have been un- 
der suspension charging conspiracy to commit fraud on 
the public and policyholders. It is also charged that 
there is evidence of fraud, bribery, corruption or neg- 
ligence in at least eight receivership records. These 
things have been talked about in Texas for years, and the 
situation finally uncovered. It may be said frankly 
however, that company officials have indulged too freely 
in entertainment of commissioners, their families and 
departmental staff members. This is too prevalent in all 
states. 


Gov. MErRrRILL’s CONFIDENCE JUSTIFIED 


Iowa is fortunate, indeed, in the honorable conduct 
of its insurance companies by the men having their 
management. Here and there a man has been dropped, 
and there has been reinsurance of companies, but no 
wholesale scandal recently has sullied the name of the 
state or its institutions. 

A random though thorough investigation of the state 
insurance department and practices of company offi- 
cials, stock brokers and traders, by the Iowa senate in 
1924, disclosed reprehensible transactions. A vigorous 
report revealed the situation and subsequent remedial 
legislation with recommendations in large part met the 
needs of the hour. 

Iowa people have come to recognize the worth of their 
home companies and value the advice early given by 
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Governor Merrill to “build strong insurance institutions 
here in their home state, to whom millions in premiums 
may be paid, enabling them to build reserves and sur- 
pluses to be invested here and made to contribute to 
the upbuilding of our commonwealth.” 

Here, insurance as an institution not only has proved 
its worth as an economic necessity, affording protection 
from adventitious losses, but in the relief from want 
and the alleviation of suffering, it has been of immeas- 
urable benefit to humanity. There really is no other 
business institution in the world so well calculated to 
deserve public confidence, being an easily available and 
reliable system by which people are enabled to provide 
with certainty for future necessities. In practically 
every instance, the men of vision who early established 
here these companies have been gathered to their fa- 
thers, but their accomplishments are still bearing fruit 
as a fulfillment of Governor Merrill’s prophecy. 


Stanton—The Halland Settlement 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Claus L. Anderson, of 
Montgomery county, the Historical Library of the De- 
partment of History and Archives has received a copy 
of his booklet, “Gracious Bounty” or Stanton, the Hal- 
land Settlement, from the Stanton Viking press. It is 
the history of the prairie community and its first set- 
tlers—a band of faithful, courageous, industrious, God- 
fearing men and women who came to Iowa as pioneers 
to the Halland settlement, to whom the little volume 
is dedicated. These Swedish emigrants, like those of 
similar other communities, suffered some hardships 
and one winter were actually in peril from hunger. Led 
by young Bengt Magnus Halland, the pastor, suitable 
location was selected in Montgomery county between 
the West Nodaway and East Nishnabotna river as a site 
for the settlement. The story is an interesting recital 
and the booklet is well illustrated. 


Brass Bands in Early Iowa 
By Car .isLE St. JOHN 


The mention of a brass band formed in 1866 at Cedar 
Falls puts me in a reminiscent mood. I recall some 
other brass bands and events of the long ago in lowa. 

In Keosauqua, Van Buren county, where I lived as a 
boy, we tried to have about everything any one else had; 
among them was a brass band, which flourished in 1847. 
The Democrats of that place determined to have a bar- 
becue as a help to getting possession of the state in a 
political way. This consisted of a roasted ox, a sheep 
and a hog, which were given into the hands of Sam Fas- 
canacht, an expert in that art of cookery. A brass band 
from Burlington was hired for the occasion and Delazon 
Smith, then known as a “rip-roaring orator,” as was his 
title about that date, made the speech. 


The barbecue was held on the Purdom camp ground. 
Elijah Purdom was one of the first settlers in that part 
of lowa. He was a devout Methodist, and his log house 
stood on the bank of the Des Moines river, and was a 
meeting place of the “circuit rider.” I remember hear- 
ing Judge George G. Wright say that the first Divine 
service he attended after coming to Keosauqua was held 
at this hospitable home of Father Purdom. The singing 
was led by Chandler D. Yeager. The hymn was one of 
the oldest in use at that time, and in order to test the 
memory of the old-time Methodists the first verse is 
given here: 

“Children of the Heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing 

Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in his works and ways.” 

Adjoining his home, bordering on the banks of the Des 
Moines river and located close to the village, was one 
of the most beautiful sugar maple groves to be found 
along the river. He had removed the undergrowth, and 
everything but the great sugar maples, and, at his own 
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expense, had made it a camp ground, where the Metho- 
dists annually early held their camp meetings. He had 
provided a very large and substantial tent, with a plat- 
form for the minister, seats, (just slabs with legs put in 
them) rough, but comfortable for the congregation; and 
a number of board tents for the laymen. This place 
was our meeting ground for our Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tions and other functions in the pleasant weather. It 
was here the Democrats were holding their barbecue. 
Delazon Smith was making his speech. Seated at the 
base of a large sugar maple tree, situated a little to the 
right and somewhat in the rear of Smith, his locks 
fanned by the gentle breezes, sat James B. Howell, one 
of the editors and publishers of the Des Moines Valley 
Whig, taking notes of the occasion. 


The Democrats were very much enthused. The Bur- 
lington brass band seemed to have put mettle into them. 
So it was resolved, then and there, by the Democrats 
that they must have a brass band; and one was organ- 
ized at once. The organization was as follows: George 
Swaim, cornet, leader; John D. Michler and F. F. An- 
derson, French horns; Jesse Barker, tenor trombone, 
and Sam Rhodes, drummer. The pieces were up-to- 
date tunes of those days. They rehearsed once a week 
in the court house and we heard it from time to time 
from “Come, come, away,’ “Hail Columbia,” “Take 
Your Time, Miss Lucy,” “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia,” to “There Was an Old Nigger, and His Name 
was Uncle Ned,” and similar melodies of the olden days. 
They seemed to supply a needed place, and we were 
frequently thrilled by the strains of the Keosauqua 
Democratic brass band as it made appearances on its 
musical mission of cheering local members of the Dem- 
ocratic party. Sam Fascanacht, a lover of music, usu- 
ally provided the team and band-wagon for these occa- 
sions. 

A NoTABLE EXCURSION 


In the spring of 1849 there came a steamer, the Rev- 
enue cutter, up the Des Moines river. It came unher- 
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alded and it seemed to be on a prosperous tour. It did 
not appear to be carrying any freight and came steam- 
ing right up through the chute and past the dam and 
landed, to the great surprise of all. Everybody as- 
sembled on the bank to see the steamboat, myself with 
the rest of them. I was but a boy at that time and an 
apprentice at the tinner’s trade and had left the shop 
in my working clothes, dirty face and all, to go and see 
the boat. I had gone on board and had gotten as far 
as the hurricane deck when I met my father, who told 
me they had prevailed on the captain to give them an 
excursion to Ottumwa and asked me if I didn’t want to 
go along. Of course I did. Who ever knew a boy that 
didn’t want to go someplace? 


My shoes were bad and clothes rough, but I stuck 
right by that boat and in the evening, just as the sun 
was going down, we left the wharf and went steaming 
up the river to the strains of “Hail Columbia.” I sup- 
pose the band thought they had to earn their money and 
kept it up pretty well until late in the night, and the 
next morning about sunrise we landed at Ottumwa. It 
was Sabbath morning and the Ottumwans were as much 
surprised at the arrival of a steamboat as we Keosau- 
quans had been the day before, and they insisted with 
the captain until he consented to give them an excur- 
sion to Eddyville. 


Although we paid only $1 each for our excursion, the 
captain carried us along to Eddyville without extra 
charge. The provisions ran low, but we had plenty of 
brass band. We returned to Ottumwa Sabbath evening 
and lay there that night and went on down to Keosauqua 
the next morning, arriving there about 11 o’clock. The 
Revenue cutter made quite a number of trips after that, 
carrying freight. It was dubbed “The Rope Cutter.” 
This was because at that time the ferries over the river 
were conveyed on ropes. When it became necessary for 
a boat to pass over, the ropes were let down in the wa- 
ter and it sometimes happened, as the boat was passing 
over, the rope would be caught up by the paddle wheel 
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and carried over the top, and as it came down, a man 
was stationed there with a hatchet and hacked it. This 
boat seemed to have more than her share of mishaps of 
that kind and was dubbed “The Rope Cutter.” 


A “RALLY” IN THE 40’s 


Along in the early forties there was a law firm estab- 
lished in Keosauqua under the name of Howell & Cole 
(James B. Howell and James Cole). They occupied a 
little brick office on the southwest corner of Second and 
Dodge streets. In addition to their law practice they 
published a weekly newspaper called the Des Moines 
Valley Whig, In the rear of their office they built a 
frame building extending along Dodge street. This was 
their composing and press room. They published this 
paper for several years. In 1849 they moved to Keokuk 
and merged the Des Moines Valley Whig with the Keo- 
kuk Register and for a number of years it was published 
under the name of the Des Moines Valley Whig and 
Keokuk Register. But it evoluted and I don’t remem- 
ber when it became the Gate City. 

In 1848, during the Lewis Cass and Zachary Taylor 
presidential campaign the Whigs held a rally at the little 
town of Birmingham, located on the prairie about twelve 
miles north of Keosauqua and about eight miles south 
of Fairfield. It seems to me now there couldn’t have 
been to exceed a dozen houses in the place, situated out 
in the raw prairie. I had just set in as an apprentice 
to learn the tinner’s trade. My boss was an enthusias- 
tic Whig and attended all of the rallies and took me 
along to swell the crowd. 

There was quite a delegation from our place and with 
a profusion of flags and banners made quite an imposing 
appearance. It was a beautiful day and there was a 
large turn out, as the various delegations arrived 
from different localities with their flags and banners and 
fife and drum corps they looked “terrible as an army 
with banners.” They were formed in a grand proces- 
sion and paraded to a grove a little distance west of the 
town. The delegation from Fairfield was headed by the 
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Fairfield brass band and this delegation headed the pro- 
cession. The Fairfield brass band was the most attrac- 
tive feature of the occasion. There was one member 
of the band who was a very large man and played the 
great big bass horn. I have seen some very large men 
on exhibition as giants, but none of them ever appeared 
to me larger than this one. I remember the rest of the 
members called him Cale. 
NOTABLE PARTICIPANTS 

Doc Walker, whose home was between Business cor- 
ner and Libertyville, was marshal of the day. He was 
a tall, slender man, a fine equestrian, wore a three 
cornered hat, was finely mounted and you could see by 
the very way he rode he was proud of his procession. 
Fitz Henry Warren made the speech for the occasion. 
He also was a tail man and a very graceful speaker. 
He had a good deal to say about the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and ail that, but 1 was a boy of 14 and that didn’t 
interest me half as much as the large man with the big 
bass horn—that was the “elephant” of the occasion for me. 

Some years after that, a man by the name of Caleb 
Baldwin of Fairfield was elected judge of the district 
court in the district of which our county was one. When 
he came to hold court, who should he be but the large 
man who played the big bass horn in the Fairfield 
brass band at the Whig rally at Birmingham in 1848. 
He seemed to be very popular and a favorite with all. 
After his term of judgeship expired, I saw him no more. 
He was elected supreme judge and was seen no more 
on brass band wagons. His son, John N. Baldwin, has 
been well known by the later generations as an eloquent 
orator, a distinguished politician and an attorney for the 
Union Pacific railroad. 


A Cure for Voter Apathy 
To obtain more regular voting in general elections 
defaultants could be penalized by making them ineli- 
gible to vote at the next general election, thereafter 


restoring their rights until they again fail to exercise 
their privileges. 


Governor Grimes Wins Senatorship 


By L. D. INcERsoLL* 


The first session of the Iowa General Assembly after 
adoption of the Constitution of 1857 convened at Des 
Moines in January, 1858. One of the duties of this As- 
sembly was to elect a senator of the United States in 
place of Gen. George W. Jones, whose term would ex- 
pire March 3, 1859. The Republicans had elected a good 
majority of the legislature, and it was known of course 
that General Jones would have to step down and out. 
It was also known that about ninety-nine Republicans 
out of a hundred in the state wanted Governor Grimes 
to succeed him, but there were several small sets of 
politicians who each wanted their man elected, and they 
managed to get up a great deal of noise at Des Moines 
and to make a lively fight all around. Some of these 
men even thought they were going to beat Mr. Grimes, 
but he and his friends knew better all the time and were 
as serene and happy as big sunflowers. 

It was an unusually able assembly. The venerable 
Steven B. Shelledy, of Jasper, was elected Speaker of 
the House, beating Hon. Lincoln Clark, of Dubuque, a 
very strong man in talents and of the highest personal 
character. A colleague of Mr. Clark was Dennis A. Ma- 
honey, well known as a journalist and politician. Maho- 
ney was a man not only of considerable ability and large 
intelligence, but a man of convictions. What he believed 
in he believed in with all his might, and had the habit 
of expressing his views with much emphasis. This habit 
afterwards got him into a little unpleasantness with the 
general government and caused his confinement at old 
Capitol prison. 

Another very active and prominent member of the 
house on the Democratic side was William W. Belknap, 
of Lee. He had been in the state about six years, and 


* Mss. of Iowa newspaperman writing from Washington, D.C., in 
1878. From Iowa State Department of History and Archives, Des Moines. 
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had gained considerable reputation as a lawyer. He was 
of commanding presence, and had good abilities as a 
forensic orator. He was, in short, a leader on the Demo- 
cratic side. Martin Van Buren Bennett and I. C. Curtis 
represented Marion county. They were the very worst 
Democrats in the business, and Van Bennett was by a 
large majority the most profuse and windy orator who 
ever set men crazy. 


If there were several strong men among the Demo- 
crats, there were several stronger among the Republi- 
cans. James F. Wilson represented Jefferson county 
and was a recognized leader, but in running debates and 
on “field days” Hon. W. H. Seevers, of Mahaska county 
(since Supreme Judge and known to everbody in the 
state) generally was counted as the champion Republi- 
can. It was in this house that Ed. Wright and B. F. 
Gue commenced their public careers. Another young 
man, then first prominent in the affairs of the state was 
Thomas Drummond. Tall, straight as an arrow, dark 
complexioned as a Malay, with eyes and hair black as 
pitch, this descendant of Pocahontas and son of a sedate 
Methodist clergyman was the fiery Hotspur of the house 
and the leader of the Republicans in the opposition to 
Mr. Grimes. 


Poor Drummond! I never think of him without a 
tear of sympathy. Two years later he served in the 
senate, taking a very prominent part in the debates and 
exercising much influence. On the breaking out of the 
war, Fitz Henry Warren procured him the appointment 
of captain of cavalry in the regular army, and he served 
with great distinction. For a considerable period he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fourth Iowa Cavalry, but not 
being able to agree with the easy-going Colonel Porter, 
he resigned and returned to his regular command. In 
the very last engagement of the army under Grant, he 
was mortally wounded while fighting in Sheridan’s com- 
mand. He was borne to the hospital and placed upon 
a cot. In full consciousness he uttered the words “dulce 
et decorum est pro patria more,’—“it is sweet and 
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worthy to die for one’s country’—and immediately 
expired. 
OnE oF Iowa’s ABLEST 


The youngest member of the house, but who never- 
theless ranked very high as a debater and as a man of 
political sagacity beyond his years was a youth from 
Lee county, since one of the most distinguished states- 
men of the country. It was in this house that George 
W. McCrary, then only 22 years of age, began his po- 
litical career. 

M. M. Trumbull was also there, and Limri Streeter 
(“Old Black Hawk”), and John Edwards and Lauren 
Dewey and I forget who all, since more or less distin- 
guished. But I do not forget a man, who later covered 
himself with renewed glory by making one of the brav- 
est and best canvasses ever conducted, C. C. Carpenter, 
of Webster. He, too, here entered upon a public career 
which has been most honorable and distinguished. 

The senate was very strong in able men. Among the 
Democrats were David S. Wilson, H. H. Trimble, W. H. 
M. Pusey, J. E. Neal and A. O. Patterson; while among 
the Republicans were such men as Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
N. J. Rusch, J. B. Grinnell, Alvin Saunders, John W. 
Rankin, Lyman Cook, William Loughridge, Daniel An- 
derson, Dr. Davis, J. W. Cattell and Charles Foster. 

The Secretary of this senate was George E. Spencer, 
now and for some years United States senator from 
Alabama. 

This is a “mere muster-roll of names,” I admit, but 
they are the names of big men, whose simple mention 
will recall a world of varied associations to the old res- 
idents of Iowa. 

These were the more prominent men of the legisla- 
ture, by whom the senatorial contest was to be decided. 
Some of those opposed to Mr. Grimes were in favor of 
Mr. Bissell, of Dubuque, some of William Penn Clarke, 
of Iowa City, others of General Warren. These oppon- 
ents of Grimes finally settled down on Bissell as the 
winning man. 
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There was a big lobby. It was very active and ag- 
gressive. The only man in the legislature, however, who 
made an aggressive war on Grimes was Drummond. He 
poured forth on the governor the vials of his impetuous 
wrath on all occasions. Others of the lobby as Penn 
Clarke and Hawkins Taylor, rather sneered at Grimes 
than boldly assailed him. All was of no use, however. 
When the caucus met, Grimes carried the day so com- 
pletely that the opposition was hardly worth counting. 
On the election in joint convention, every Republican 
voted for him, giving him 64 votes. The Democrats sus- 
tained Ben M. Samuels, of Dubuque, who had been beat- 
en in October by Mr. Lowe for governor. 


Grimes RESERVED IN MANNER 


Following Mr. Grimes’ distinguished service as gover- 
nor of Iowa, his later public career in the United States 
senate further demonstrated his preeminent great- 
ness among the public men of his state, although he has 
been strangely misunderstood and even misrepresented 
at times. His outward manner to strangers had not al- 
ways been cordial and he has been considered in some 
quarters as having a rough, cold and bearish nature. 
Undoubtedly, his reserve repelled many persons who 
should have been drawn to him, but this defect of his 
arose not from haughtiness or churlishness of disposition 
but from a certain diffidence as to his own power to say 
and do just the right thing. This peculiar modesty in 
Mr. Grimes I have never observed in any other great 
man. Then he was undoubtedly most outspoken. 

In company with a friend from Iowa, I once called on 
him one night during the Civil war, when the Federal 
army had met some rebuffs. After the usual salutation 
I saw he was not feeling well—I said, “I trust, Mr. Sen- 
ator, you are in excellent spirits tonight?” ‘No! I 
am not!” he thundered, “I am as ugly as a Polar bear. 
Everything is going to the dogs, and I don’t see that 
congress can do any good by staying in this mud-hole 
town!” I suggested that he needn’t get off his Polar 
bear business on me, and with a jolly remark about tak- 
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ing a ride to Bladensburg, got him into good humor, 
and we had one of the finest evenings men ever enjoyed. 
Mr. Fessenden came in presently—cross as a bear, too 
—and Grimes got him in fine spirits, and the talk was 
splendid. 

On our leaving, my friend said that his opinion of 
Grimes had undergone a complete revolution. He had 
always believed him to be a rough, churlish man, but 
found him to be a gentleman of wonderfully versatile 
and fascinating conversational powers. Thus it always 
happened with men who really got at the senator; who 
knew how to crack the shell and get the kernel. He 
was a warm-hearted philanthropist whose charities were 
much greater than have ever been publicly known. In 
his friendship he was as true as steel. As statesman 
and man he had as many great and as few ill qualities 
as are commonly allowed to human nature. 


“Such Is Greatness’”’ 


The manuscript files of the Iowa Department of His- 
tory contain the correspondence of the state’s great 
men. Researchers frequently uncover letters that oc- 
casion merriment as well as those of historic impor- 
tance. One of the former was recently revealed, written 
by L. M. Shaw, Secretary of Treasury in Pres. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s cabinet and former governor of Iowa, to 
Gov. Albert B. Cummins, his successor, that will still 
have interest for Iowans. It reads: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, March 19, 1902 
Dear Mr. Cummins: 

I enclose herewith a letter from Mrs. Clara Miller Wheeler 
for consideration and reply, and incidentally for the solution 
of the joke connected with its transmission to me. Strange, 
is it not, that she should never have heard that you had be- 
come Governor, or I Secretary? Such is greatness. I join in 
mutual commiseration. Very truly yours, 
Hon. Albert B. Cummins (Signed) L. M. Shaw 

Governor of Iowa 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Rat Row” in Keokuk 
By R. J. BicKEL 


The first habitation built by a white man within the 
present limits of Keokuk was the log cabin erected by 
Dr. Samuel C. Muir in 1820. The cabin stood on the 
right hand corner of Main and Levee, as one ascends 
the street. Dr. Muir had been a surgeon in the United 
States army and was stationed at Fort Edwards (now 
Warsaw, Illinois). He married an Indian girl, and when 
the government officials issued an order that all soldiers 
having Indian wives should abandon them, he resigned 
his position as surgeon. Circumstances then compelled 
him to practice medicine elsewhere, so he leased his 
claim at Puck-e-she-iuck to John Culver and Otis Rey- 
nolds, of Saint Louis, who employed Moses Stillwell as 
their agent to open a trading house there. 


Stillwell, accompanied by his two _ brothers-in-law, 
Amos and Valencourt VanAusdal, took possession in the 
spring of 1828. During the preceding winter, he had 
visited the claim and erected two cabins, one of which 
near the foot of Main street, he occupied with his fam- 
ily—the first white family to take up residence at the 
foot of the rapids on the Iowa side of the Mississippi 
river. A little further up the hill he cleared a small 
patch of ground where he raised some corn and pota- 
toes in 1828. A short distance below the cabin, he built 
a stone building about 15 by 40 feet, using the stone 
bluff for the back wall. This building was used as a 
warehouse for Culver and Reynolds until it was carried 
away by the great ice gorge in 1832. 


Shortly after Mr. Stillwell established himself at the 
foot of the rapids, the American Fur Company erected 
a row of five houses at the junction of Blondeau and 
Levee streets and installed Russell Farnham as resident 
manager; Joshua Palean, Mark Aldrich and Edward 
Bushnell, clerks; Paul Bessette with John Shook and 
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Baptiste Neddo as trappers and hunters. John Connolly, 
John Forsyth, James Thorn and John Tolman were em- 
ployed by the company as itinerant peddlers and in the 
collection of furs. The buildings of the American Fur 
Company were of hewed logs and for many years were 
known as “Rat Row.” 

This was a project of John Jacob Astor, and was es- 
tablished about 1812. Through his competent manage- 
ment and political influence he was able to establish 
one of the first American monopolies. Small competi- 
tors he “ground out of existence” and large operators 
like Maurice Blondeau, George Davenport and Russell 
Farnham, he induced in one way or another to join up 
with the American Fur Company. It was this same 
Russell Farnham who was made resident manager of 
Keokuk’s “Rat Row.” 

The lease of Culver and Reynolds expired in 1830, 
when Dr. Muir again took possession of his claim and 
formed a partnership with Isaac R. Campbell, the firm 
succeeding to the business established by Moses Still- 
well. Dr. Muir had a thriving trade business on an 
island opposite Dubuque and died of cholera in 1832, 
and at the breaking out of the Black Hawk war in that 
year, the American Fur Company sold “Rat Row” to 
Isaac R. Campbell and abandoned the field, leaving Mr. 
Campbell and thirty-four employees as the entire male 
population in Keokuk. 

There has recently come to light an old day book of 
accounts kept by one Robert E. Mott, located in the 
American Fur Company’s “Rat Row,” just 122 years 
ago. Most of the pages are dated 1833, only four years 
after the settlement was given its name of “Keokuk” 
by a group of rivermen killing time while lightering 
over the rapids, and one year before it was formally 
christened in George Gaines saloon during September 
of 1834. 

Tuer Hatr-BREED TRACT 


At that time, according to one story, a group of half- 
breeds and their agents met to petition congress for the 
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right to dispose of their titles in the Half-Breed tract, 
now southern Lee county. After the business had been 
disposed of, the group adjourned to the “Rat Row” 
saloon, where Gaines emphasized the merits of his 
friend Chief Keokuck and proposed that the town be 
given his name; thereupon, he is said to have placed 
a decanter of whiskey on the bar and invited everyone 
in favor of his name to step up and have a drink. 
Isaac Campbell, tee-totaler, is said to have seized a 
glass of water, but the others took their whiskey “neat” 
in toasting Keokuck as the new name for Puck-e-she- 
tuck. That there was even one who refused whiskey 
is difficult to believe after thumbing through the pages 
of Mott’s day book, because spirits was one of the prin- 
cipal items of trade and almost as cheap as water. 
It was listed at 12% cents a pint, 25 cents a quart and 
the price for a gallon varied from 50 cents to a dollar. 


Among those shown by the record as having charge 
accounts at the post were Peter Bauseau, Samuel and 
Thomas Briarly, William Bratton, Paul Bipette, Charles 
Bagenal, Baptiste Blondeau, J. Blonget, R. H. Cresap, 
John Campbell, Joseph Charpentier, Isaac R. Campbell, 
Henry Debuts, William Edermand, Joseph Frexer, Jack 
and John Godfrey, Isaac Galland, John Gaines, Joseph 
Gannion, C. Hurley, Betsey Horner, William Jordan, 
Black John, Chief Keokuck, Baptiste LaRocque, Charles 
LaFaivre, Robert Legette, William McBride, Madam 
Muir, Jean Baptis Naddo, Archangle Palean, P. Par- 
sons, Paul Prefette, Moses Stillwell, John Shook, Samuel 
and Flora Thompson, William and Valencourt VanAus- 
dal, James M. Wells, James White, Jacob Weaver and 
John Waggoner. 


As an example of accounts, we take that of Samuel 
Thompson, which seemingly indicates that he was set- 
ting up housekeeping, because after renting a room on 
April 22, 1833, at $1.50 a month, he started paying house 
rent, bought a broom and bedstead for $4.00, 21 pounds 
of bacon for $2.10, a pair of pantaloons for $2.62, a pair 
of socks for 50 cents, and other items including, as most 
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of these accounts show, tremendous quantities of whis- 
key, often three or four quarts at a time. Thompson 
apparently bought no powder and lead, but Baptiste La- 
Rocque purchased five pounds of shot and a pound of 
powder on October 7, 1833, for $1.12, four yards of cali- 
co, some thread and whiskey for 35 cents, a cotton 
handkerchief for 75 cents, a pair of socks and a flannel 
shirt for $21.00, six yards of check goods for $1.50 and 
a pair of stockings for 87 cents. 
MERCHANDISE FOR INDIAN TRADE 


In almost every case the customers, in fact, all but 
one or two of them, were men; they bought large quan- 
tities of buttons, cloth, nails, thread and such merchan- 
dise, undoubtedly for trading with the Indians. This 
trade quite possibly accounts for their heavy purchases 
of fire-water also. 

The pages of this book have a very definite bearing 
on the early history of Keokuk, in fact it could almost 
be called the first directory in Keokuk’s history. At the 
time the American Fur Company abandoned its hold- 
ings here, there were only 35 men at that time compris- 
ing the entire adult male population. This day book, 
started in 1833, shows that there were 42 men dependent 
on the trading post for supplies. Twenty-three years 
were to lapse before the first formal city directory was 
to be published in 1856. 

Of the names found in this book, those of Muir, Still- 
well and VanAusdal will forever be symbolized with the 
founding of Keokuk. Blondeau and Palean are perpetu- 
ated by streets named after them. Isaac Galland, the 
founder of Nashville, now Galland, Iowa, a little hamlet 
fast disappearing with the advance of modern times, 
but long to be remembered as the site of the first school 
house in Iowa, will be immortal; but of the others, 
many of them half-breeds, who helped to carve Keokuk 
out of the wilderness, they will be brought to mind only 
through the accounts in this day book shown herewith 
as kept by Robert E. Mott, in the old “Rat Row” 


trading post. 


When Iowa’s Capital Was Moved 


By Isaac BRANDT* 


The location of a state capital in any new territory or 
new state or the removal to some other location always 
created quite a commotion, and Iowa was no exception 
to this rule. 

The first session of the legislature in the territory of 
Iowa was convened in Burlington, Nov. 12, 1838, in ac- 
cordance with a proclamation of Gov. Robert Lucas. A 
session had been held in Burlington in 1837, when Iowa 
was a part of the Wisconsin territory. A second session 
was convened in Burlington, November 4, 1839, and the 
third session convened in the same city November 2, 
1840. 

By an act of the territorial legislature passed January 
21, 1839, provision was made for the location of a per- 
manent seat of government at the most eligible point in 
Johnson county. The commissioners were Chauncey 
Swan, John Ronalds and Robert Ralston, to make the 
selection, and on the 4th of May, 1839, lowa City was 
selected. 


The fourth territorial legislature convened December 
6, 1841, at Iowa City, where the seat of government was 
maintained until November 6, 1857, at which time it was 
removed to Des Moines. 


By an act of the state legislature passed January 235, 
1855, commissioners were appointed to relocate the seat 
of government within two miles of the junction of the 
Des Moines and Raccoon rivers in Polk county. A sub- 
sequent provision in the law fixing the seat of govern- 
ment at Des Moines was incorporated in the new con- 
stitution of 1857, and was ratified by the people in Aug- 
ust, 1857, by a vote of forty thousand three hundred and 
eleven for its adoption to thirty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-one against. 


* A pioneer Iowa legislator and Des Moines resident. 
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The commissioners appointed to make the selection of 
the new seat of government were the Hon. J. H. D. 
Street, Hon. Stewart Goodrell, Hon. Benjamin P. Pe- 
gram, Hon. Guy Wells and Hon. J. A. L. Crookham. 
This commision located the ground for the new capitol 
in Des Moines on the 2ist day of April, 1856. 


Thomas K. Brooks, W. A. Scott, James A. Williamson, 
Joseph M. Griffith, Harry H. Griffith, Alexander Shaw, 
J. D. Cavenor, Thos. A. Walker and other public spirited 
citizens of Des Moines organized themselves into a build- 
ing committee, purchased lots 11 and 12 in block 6, 
Scott’s addition to Des Moines, and during the years 1856 
and 1857 erected thereon a three-story brick building 
60x100 feet, suitable for the state of Iowa at that early 
date for a state capitol. They donated it to the state of 
Iowa. Lots 11 and 12, Scott’s addition, is where the sol- 
diers’ monument now stands. On July 4, 1857, the build- 
ing was so nearly completed that a Fourth of July cele- 
bration was held in the hall of the house of representa- 
tives, speeches being made by Dr. T. K. Brooks, Col. 
T. A. Walker and others. Wm. Lawry, one of the mas- 
ter mechanics, hoisted the Stars and Stripes on the flag 
pole on the dome, it being the first flag raised on the 
new capital. 

CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO STATE 


In addition to lots 11 and 12 in block 6 in Scott’s addi- 
tion to the city of Des Moines, conveyed to the state of 
Iowa, there were three other very important convey- 
ances made. 

One was conveyed to the state of Iowa by Harrison 
Lyon and another by Wilson A. Scott on the 28th day of 
April, 1856, and recorded in book 1, page 86, of the Polk 
county Record. This whole tract of land is known 
as Capitol square, upon which the capitol building now 
stands. 

The third is bounded on the west by Thirteenth street, 
on the east by C. street, on the north by Walker street 
and on the south by Maple street. It has upon it sev- 
eral stately old oaks, and it is surrounded on all sides 
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by neat and pleasant cottages and known upon our city 
map as the State square. 

On October 20 E. H. Talbot, clerk in the office of Ma- 
turin L. Fisher, was,sent to Des Moines to receive the 
furniture and archives of the state and place them in 
their proper offices. 

Governor James W. Grimes issued a proclamation on 
September 3, 1857, proclaiming Des Moines the seat of 
government of the state of Iowa. The state officers, 
however, did not vacate the state building at lowa City 
until November 6, 1857. 

REMOVAL OF THE ARCHIVES 


The removal of the state offices and the archives be- 
longing to the state was a matter of no ordinary under- 
taking. There were no railroads in the state, and the 
public highways were but dimly outlined in our wide- 
extended prairies . Skunk river had to be crossed to 
reach Des Moines. This stream had a bad reputation 
that extended from Maine to California as to its habit 
of spreading itself. Several of the small streams had 
no bridges. Therefore, teamsters and contractors were 
not anxious to undertake the job of removal. The citi- 
zens and teamsters of Des Moines, however, solved the 
problem by sending men and teams from Des Moines 
to assist in the removal. Among the men was the Rev. 
Ezra Rathburn, one of Des Moines’ pioneer ministers. 

The removal of the four safes, consisting of one each 
for the secretary of state, treasurer of state, auditor of 
state and superintendent of public instruction, was let to 
Dr. Jesse Bowen of Iowa City, who delivered them safe- 
ly in the new capitol after many days of hard and te- 
dious work. The treasurer of state’s safe was much the 
largest and very heavy. During the journey it was left 
on the open prairie for four days and nights, until the 
storm abated and the ground became frozen sufficiently 
so that it could be hauled on a large bob-sled. When it 
arrived in Des Moines, it was drawn by ten yoke of ox- 
en. Its arrival was hailed with great delight, not only 
by citizens of Des Moines, but by the state officers and 
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their deputies, for in it was the gold and silver coin that 
was to pay them their last month’s salary. Jesse Bow- 
en, Jr., nephew of Dr. Jesse Bowen, was one of the 
young men that had charge of the teams, and drove one 
himself. Afterward he became a doorkeeper in the sen- 
ate of the Twenty-eighth general assembly. The packing 
of the archives in the secretary of state’s office was done 
under direction of John M. Davis, then deputy secretary 
of state and now an honored member of our Pioneer 
Lawmakers’ association. 

Two very important events occured during the year 
1857; one was the adoption of the new constitution in 
August, and the other was the state election of governor . 
and lieutenant governor in October, to take their respec- 
tive positions in January, 1858. The office of lieutenant 
governor was created under the new constitution. 

The vote of the several counties had to be sent to the 
secretary of state to be held and safely kept until the 
convening of the legislature in January, 1858, then to be 
turned over to the speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. They were all received from the several counties 
while the office was still at Iowa City. Mr. John M. 
Davis, the deputy, was much concerned about the safety 
of these important documents, and he therefore had 
them securely and carefully packed and placed them in 
his own trunk with his clothing and personal effects, and 
brought them safely through to Des Moines and placed 
them in the vault of the new state building. Some of 
his companions in their journey through to Des Moines 
said that Mr. Davis always sat upon his trunk whenever 
an opportunity offered. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICIALS 


The transportation of the state officers was provided 
free of charge by Col. E. F. Hooker, superintendent of 
the Great Western Stage company. The officers left 
Iowa City on the morning of November 6, 1857, in one 
of the best of the Great Western Stage company’s 
coaches, drawn by four first-class roadsters and driven 
by Joseph Baggs, one of the noted stage drivers of lowa 
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City. Every ten or fifteen miles, at each stage station, 
fresh horses were supplied, and on Friday, November 7, 
at noon, the state officers were safely landed in Des 
Moines at the Des Moines house, one of our best hotels, 
situated on West Walnut and First street, where they 
partook of a first class meal which was in waiting for 
them. 
No TRANSPORTATION FOR DEPUTIES 


The deputy state officers were not so fortunate as to 
have free transportation tendered them by the stage 
company, but Martin L. Morris, treasurer of state, was 
a generous-hearted man. He chartered a hack of Mr. 
Aylesworth, one of the leading liverymen of Iowa City, 
to take the deputies to Des Moines at his expense. John 
M. Davis, George Mathews, Daniel S. Warren, David M. 
Sells, Thomas Kinsey and Wm. A. Kinsey, with a driver, 
left Iowa City in a first class hack Friday morning, No- 
vember 6. It was a beautiful morning, clear, cool and 
with but little frost. The young men were in a happy, 
jolly mood, and left the old state house and friends with 
a pleasant good-bye. The first day’s journey was one of 
pleasure. The first night out they stopped at Brooklyn. 
The morning of the second day gave signs of a storm, 
and by noon it was sleeting and raining; by sun-down 
it was snowing and blowing. They stopped the second 
night at a Mr. Piper’s, in Jasper county, twenty-five 
miles east of Des Moines. Sunday morning, the 8th, the 
snow was from twelve to sixteen inches deep, and the 
driver of the hack refused to go any further. He said 
he did not know the road to Fort Des Moines, and all 
the signs of the road were covered with snow. The depu- 
ties were in a bad dilemma. However, they employed 
a farmer with a lumber wagon, who said he knew the 
road to Fort Des Moines. They placed their trunks in 
his wagon for seats and started on their journey and 
were safely landed at a house, just across the street 
from the new state capitol, about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, where they had a splendid dinner and were made 
warm and comfortable. 
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On Monday, November 10, the state officers and their 
deputies took charge of their respective offices in the 
new capitol building, and on January 11, 1858, the Sev- 
enth general assembly convened at the new state house 
and the state government was fully established in the 
city of Des Moines, within two miles of the junction of 
the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, in accordance with 
a resolution passed January 25, 1855, by the Fifth gener- 
al assembly. 


October 

I kissed her, calmly, boldly kissed my love; 
The leaves at this rash act, ali colors turned; 
The ripening corn in sun-kissed fields was shocked; 
The Sumach’s cheek with hectic color burned! 

I kissed my love; her lips by grape-juice stained; 
She raised her smokey veil for my caress— 
About her neck were hawthorn apples strung, 
And coral berries fringed her Autumn dress! 


We meet but once a year, my love and I, 
Our trysting place, the forest; time, the fall— 
To love and lose October once a year 
Is better than to have never loved at all! 
—Tac Hussey 


Iowa Legislator Reached 104 Years 


Another Iowa centenarian legislator has been revealed 
in the person of George Andrew Gordon, who repre- 
sented Montgomery county in the Iowa house in the 
Ninth and the Ninth extra sessions, during the Civil 
war period, his home being at Red Oak Junction. The 
ANNALS is indebted to Hon. Claus L. Anderson, of Stan- 
ton, for this information, who was a member of the 
Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth General assemblies. He 
referred the Annats editor to the journal of proceed- 
ings of the Fortieth General Assembly, which disclosed 
that in 1923 Mr. Gordon had sent greetings from his 
home at Eureka, Kansas, where he spent his last years, 
to members of the Iowa house in session, and was 102 
years of age at that time. He had attained 104 years 
upon his death there in 1925. 
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Mistakenly, upon the death on October 6, 1955, of Dr. 
Samuel Henry Bauman, formerly a member of the lowa 
house from Van Buren county, the Annats had charac- 
terized him as “the oldest legislator in Iowa history,” 
and the only member of a general assembly to attain 
the rank of a centenarian, his 100th birthday having 
been celebrated the previous August 14th. Both of these 
statements now prove to be in error. 


The house journal of March 6, 1923, page 762, contains 
the message of Mr. Gordon and the resolution adopted, 
as follows: 


CoMMUNICATION FroM GEORGE ANDREW GORDON 


The following cummunication was received from George 
Andrew Gordon, a former member of this House: 

George Andrew Gordon, member of the Iowa House of Representatives 
in 1862, sends greetings to the members of the House of 1923, now in 
session. G. A. Gordon 

Age 102, January 22, 1928. 
Eureka, Kansas. February 26, 1923. 
RESOLUTION 

Williams of Montgomery offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, The house is in receipt of greetings from a for- 
mer member of the General Assembly who had the honor of 
serving the state of Iowa in the Ninth regular and Ninth 
special sessions and who has now reached the mature age 
of one hundred two (102) years and now resides at Eureka, 
Kansas, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the 
Fortieth General Assembly, That it acknowledges, with much 
pleasure, the greetings received from Hon. G. A. Gordon, a 
former representative in the legislature of Iowa, from the 
twelfth district comprising Montgomery county and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the house hereby extends to 
Mr. Gordon its most hearty congratulations upon reaching the 
ripe age which he has now attained and expresses the hope 
that he may live to add many more years thereto, and 

Be It Further Resolved, That in grateful appreciation of the 
services rendered by him to the state in the war stricken 
days of 1862, the house does hereby convey to Mr. Gordon 
most sincere greetings and best wishes. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Chief Clerk is hereby 
directed to send Mr. Gordon a certified copy of this Resolution. 

Unanimous consent having been obtained for immediate 
consideration of the resolution, Mr. Williams moved its 
adoption. 
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Motion prevailed and the resolution was adopted. 
Gorpon’s LIFE AND DEATH IN Kansas 


Through the courtesy of B. L. Wickstrom, editor- 
publisher of the Stanton Viking, the Annats is privileged 
to present the following account of the last days and 
death of Mr. Gordon, taken from the Eureka Herald, Nov- 
ember 5, 1925. 


The long and eventful life of Eureka’s grand old man is 
finished at age of 104 years. George A. Gordon, Greenwood 
county’s oldest and most distinquished citizen, died at his 
home in Eureka October 29 at the remarkable age of 104 
years. Mr. Gordon had lived in the lifetime of every presi- 
dent except Washington and had voted at every presidential 
election in eighty-four years, except one. He had listened to 
Revolutionary war stories from his grandfather, George Gor- 
don, who was a member of Washington’s army in that great 
struggle. Mr. Gordon attributed his longevity to his temper- 
ate habits and an active outdoor life. He always has been a 
great reader and took an active part in political campaigns. 

The attainment of an extreme old age was a matter of 
much satisfaction to this centenarian, because early in life 
he was in ill health and was compelled to give up the prac- 
tice of law, upon which he was just embarking at Newton, 
Illinois. An overland trip to Texas in 1849, in which he had 
typical experiences of the wild west, such as getting caught 
in a buffalo stampede and being chased by Indians, so im- 
proved his health that he decided to take up farming, which 
was his occupation until his retirement to his home in Eureka 
some years ago. He is the last of a family of thirteen chil- 
dren of John and Ann Armstrong Gordon. 

The funeral service, conducted by the Rev. Hugh Lovell, 
was held at the Congregational church Sunday afternoon. A 
male quartet, Messrs. C. C. Bailey, Ralph Marlin, Carl Bet- 
sher and Dean Marriott, sang Mr. Gordon’s favorite hymns. 
“Come Ye Disconsolate”’ and “Lead Kindly Light.” The Ma- 
sons, of which order Mr. Gordon had long been a member, 
had charge of the service at Greenwood cemetery where in- 
terment was made. The following obituary and eulogy to the 
life of this great and good man was given by the Rev. Lovell 
at the funeral hour: 

“George Andrew Gordon was born in Warren county, Ohio, 
on January 22, 1821. When God’s call came during the past 
week he was nearly 105 years of age. It was a long life. 
It was a life really lived. The years were full of service, 
aglow with honor, and crowned with faith. 
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“He was of Scotch-Irish descent. By both blood and tradi- 
tion was his life buttressed. He received his education in 
Miami University and Wabash College. This past June Wa- 
bash College conferred upon him the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He also had been elected to membership in the order 
of Sons of the American Revolution. 


‘On September 22, 1842, he was married to Sarah Eleanor 
Dunn, of Crawfordsville, Indiana. To this marriage were born 
nine children, three sons and six daughters. Walter D. Gor- 
don of the 23rd Iowa Infantry died July 30, 1863, of fever 
contracted in the siege of Vicksburg. Heustis A. Gordon of 
the 4th Iowa Infantry was killed in battle in Sherman’s cam- 
paign against Atlanta in 1864. A son, Albert, died in his third 
year. The two sons who grew to adulthood were given to 
the cause of the Union. Mrs. Gordon died at her home near 
Eureka, March 18, 1901, in her 83rd year. The daughters 
survive the father. They are: Mrs. E. S. Weidman, Mrs. 
Hypatia B. Hart, Mrs. L. F. Johnston, Miss L. M. Gordon, 
Mrs. E. E. Badger, and Mrs. Alice Gordon Kalb. The de- 
scendants are many, among them Gordon A. Badger, super- 
intendent of our Sunday School. 


“The deceased was admitted to the bar in 1844, but poor 
health compelled him to abandon that profession for outdoor 
life. He chose farming for his occupation. He followed it 
many years. He was a member of the Indiana Constitutional 
convention of 1850-1851, and for a number of years was the 
sole surviving member of that body. He has been a member 
of the Iowa legislature and has filled other important offices. 
He became a citizen of this county in 1867. He purchased 
a farm near Eureka (the town was not then surveyed). The 
years since then he has spent between the farm and Eureka 
itself. 

“Public profession of the Christian religion was made by 
him in 1841, and he united with the First Presbyterian church 
of Crawfordville, Indiana. In 1868, he was one of the ten 
original members of the Congregational church of Eureka. 


“On the occasion of his 100th birthday Eureka made special 
recognition of the day. The Glee club and band serenaded 
him, the church and lodges with which he was affiliated 
offered special congratulations. The following Sunday, a spe- 
cial service in his honor was held in the church. The de- 
ceased took communion with others in the fellowship. 

‘““He was a man of culture and of strong mentality. For a 
generation after the Psalmist’s mark of old age his mind 
continued keen. He was a gifted speaker and a capable lec- 
turer. In the conventions he spoke extemporaneously and so 
rapidly that the stenographers could not keep pace with him. 
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He was asked to write his speeches, but refused to do so on 
the ground that he needed the time to follow the proceedings. 
His mind was alert, and action always positive. The tender- 
ness shown towards the old patriarch by those left behind, the 
honor and love tell of his character. Home was a mighty 
citadel where souls were made strong. There he loved and 
guided.’’ 


LEGISLATOR IN INDIANA 


A Red Oak newspaper article dated Feb. 1, 1922, told 
of George A. Gordon, being a resident of that locality 
for several years around 1853, when he moved there 
overland from Illinois, who had what was probably the 
most remarkable record of any man in the United 
States. He likely was the only man then alive who was 
the grandfather of a veteran of the Civil War. Mr. Gordon 
later lived at Eureka, Kans., and was hale and hearty at 
101 years of age. He attributed his extreme age and long- 
evity to strict compliance with the laws of nature and 
the fact that he never allowed himself to worry; also he 
had never used tobacco or liquor in any form. 

His extreme age brought Mr. Gordon a number of 
distinctions. Members of his family then claimed that 
he was the only grandfather of a living Civil war vet- 
eran; that he was the last surviving member of the 
Indiana state constitutional convention of 1850; and one 
of few, if not the only man then living, who heard Rev- 
olutionary war stories from his grandfather, who took 
part in it. 

‘My grandfather, George Gordon of Cumberland, Pa., 
was a soldier in the American Revolution,” related Mr. 
Gordon. “It was my great uncle, William Armstrong, 
who captured the six Hessians and took them into Wash- 
ington’s camp, and said in reply to the general’s ques- 
tion as to how he captured them: ‘Faith, I surrounded 
them!’ I recall as a boy hearing my grandfather tell 
of this and other incidents of the Revolutionary war.” 

Mr. Gordon united with the church in 1841, and was 
a Mason. He was born in Warren county, Ohio, near 
Springboro, January 22, 1821. He moved to Sullivan 
county, Ohio, in 1836, and received his education at 
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Miami university and Wabash college, but left college 
before graduating. 

He was married to Sarah Ellinore Dunn of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., September 22, 1842. To this union nine 
children were born. He lost two sons in the Civil war— 
members of the Fourth and Twenty-third Iowa infantry. 
His children then living were Mrs. Daniel S. Wiedeman, 
El Dorado, Kans., Miss Laura M. Gordon, Mrs. Emma 
E. Badger, Mrs. Alice Kalb, all of Eureka, Kans., Mrs. 
Hypatia B. Hart, Seattle, Wash. and Mrs. Lizzie F. 
Johnson, Denver, Colo. He then had nine living grand- 
children, twenty great-grandchildren and four great- 
great-grandchildren. State Senator Gordon A. Badger 
of Eureka, Kans., was a great-grandson. 

School teaching was Mr. Gordon’s first occupation— 
at Monmouth, Ill. He studied law and in 1844 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. When elected to represent Howard 
and Cass counties, Ind., in the constitutional convention 
of 1850, he was a resident of Kokomo. In 1853 he moved 
to a farm near Red Oak. He was elected to the Ninth 
Iowa General Assembly in 1862. After the close of the 
Civil war, he moved near Pleasant Hill. Two years la- 
ter he moved to Kansas. During his life, Mr. Gordon 
lived in the lifetime of every president except Washing- 
ton and voted at every presidential election in eighty 
years except one. This publication is indebted to Claus 
L. Anderson of Stanton, for some of the above informa- 
tion. Mr. Anderson served in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty- 
sixth General Assemblies from the same county. 


Iowa’s Enormous Loss 


For a sparsely settled young state, with only about 
fifteen years of statehood, Iowa contributed over 75,000 
men to the Union ramy in the Civil war, some 13,000 
of whom met their deaths. Many attempts have been 
made to assess responsibility for this holocaust and his- 
torians still disagree. All appraisals have been inade- 
quate in varying degree, mainly because of prejudice, 
eulogy or unwillingness to face facts. 


Iowa in the Area 


Money at Interest: The Farm Mortgage on the Middle Border. 


By Allan G. Bogue. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. ) 
A review by Homer E. Socolofsky, Kansas State College. 


Populist farm orators of the Nineties were prone to 
blame their own misfortunes on the greed and machin- 
ations of the moneylender. Farm mortgages, so they 
said, were forced on poor, helpless farmers who were 
required to pay usurious interest rates to unscrupulous 
bankers who wanted not only the interest but the land 
which secured the mortgage note. 


Professor Allan Bogue of the State University of Iowa 
has brought together the results of extensive research 
in his first book to analyze these charges as applied to 
a limited area along the middle border country. The 
eastern investor in western farm lands and mortgages 
is represented by John and Ira Davenport of Bath, New 
York. The papers of the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage 
Company of Lawrence, Kansas, provide illumination 
for actions of the middleman who invested eastern 
funds in western land. The land credit history of two 
townships, Pebble Township in Dodge County, Nebraska, 
where the Davenports had extensive dealings and in 
Kinsley Township in Edwards County, Kansas, where 
the Watkins Company had major investments, com- 
pletes the study. 


The mortgage business of the Davenport brothers 
was middle-sized when compared to that of other east- 
ern investors. The Watkins enterprise, on the other 
hand, was one of the largest western mortgage com- 
panies. While operating from different parts of the 
country the Davenports and the Watkins Company lim- 
ited themselves to loans which were almost identical. 
Neither had much interest in town loans, and farm 
loans were more often sought in recently settled areas 
where the price of land could be expected to appreciate. 
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Neither had as its major interest the acquisition of prop- 
erty offered for security. Foreclosures in the Daven- 
ports’ case produced a lower return than would a reg- 
ular mortgage note. , Watkins tied up such large quan- 
tities of precious liquid capital in land which he pur- 
chased or foreclosed that he was finally forced into 
bankruptcy. 


The usury laws somewhat restricted the interest rate 
of these loan agencies. To avoid prosecution for such 
a crime a loan would often be made in the name of 
one of the Davenport brothers, and their share of the 
commission would be credited to the older brother. 
These commission fees would be, in many cases, a siz- 
able portion of the charges for the use of money. In 
1874 Watkins offered three-year loans drawing 12 per 
cent interest. An 8% per cent commission fee plus 
clerk and inspection fees raised the total cost of such 
loans as high as 15 to 17 per cent a year. But under 
competitive influences interest rates and other charges 
declined steadily during the remaining years of the 
nineteenth century. Bogue explains that of the four 
states studied, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 
only in the last named state “did the usury law perhaps 
have some effect in holding interest rates down.” 


This volume reopens the question, “What was the po- 
sition of the money-lender along the newly-opened 
middle border country?” The author carefully avoids 
generalizations for the whole area based upon admitted- 
ly limited sources. But he makes the point that the 
Davenports and Watkins were honest in dealing with 
their borrowers. No attempt is made to indicate wheth- 
er these moneylenders were atypical of their brethren. 
When they made business mistakes the author finds no 
basis for considering them other than honest errors of 
judgment. Money At Interest is well documented and 
has more than a score of tables to illustrate specific 
business activities. It makes a highly important con- 
tribution to the complete study of the agrarian move- 
ment in Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead .. . 


Jonn C. Suover, educator, industrial engineer and civic lead- 
er, died at George Washington University hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C., February 12, 1956; born near Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
September 3, 1889; removed with parents to Missouri in 1900, 
his father homesteading in Hennessey county, later when the 
Cherokee strip was opened for settlement; grew up as a youth 
in northern Oklahoma, attended Baker University in Baldwin 
City, Kansas, and graduated from Oklahoma Methodist Uni- 
versity in Oklahoma City; went to Java and later to Sumatra 
as a teacher with the Foreign Missions Board of the Metho- 
dist Church; in 1916, met his wife, the former Rea G. Voke, 
also teaching in that area, while at a conference in Malaya 
and they were married June 24, 1923; had returned to the 
United States in 1920 to finish his education, and received his 
master’s and doctorate of philosophy degrees in economics 
from the Wharton School at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1926; worked for many years as an industrial engineer in 
the textile industry and later was associated with Macey’s and 
W. J. Sloane in New York; also worked with Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, for several 
years; removed to Washington in 1934 as assistant director 
of personnel of the Home Owners Loan Corp.; later worked 
for three years in Omaha as regional director of personnel 
for the Farm Credit Administration, then returned as director 
of personnel at the National Labor Relations Board; during 
World War II served as manpower officer for the state of 
Virginia with the rank of major; went with the Department 
of Defense as a manpower analyst; retired in March 1955, 
and from April to October was associated with the Human 
Relations Area Files, a research group at Washington; had 
taught at night for several years at Catholic and American 
Universities; since moving to Fairfax county seven years ago, 
played a major role in building and strengthening the citizens 
federation there, and in the transition from the old form of 
government to the county executive form; had been president 
of his local Northeast Fairfax County Citizens Association and 
vice president and president of the Federation of Civic asso- 
ciations of Fairfax county; this year was elected first vice 
chairman of the Interfederation Council, composed of persons 
representing all the federations of citizens associations in the 
Metropolitan area, and was in line for the presidency and 
would have been the first representative of Fairfax county to 
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hold that post, but could not accept because of ill health; 
played a part in all the major campaigns in growing Fairfax 
county in recent years; was a proponent of a master plan 
for the development of the county, and had a strong interest 
in public transportation, roads and the regulation and im- 
provement of water service; a former national president of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, now incorporated into the 
Society for the Advancement of Management; a member of 
the Cosmos Club and from 1940 until the time of his death, 
on the official board of Foundry Methodist church; surviving 
besides his widow are two brothers, Dr. W. G. Shover of Talla- 
hassee, Fla., and V. W. Shover of Kansas City, Mo., and a 
sister, Mrs. Madge Wilcox, of Brush, Colo. 


Epwarp ALFRED STEINER, clergyman, educator and sociologist, 
died at his home at Claremont, California, June 30, 1956; born 
in Czechoslovakia, November 1, 1866; son of Adolph and Jean- 
ette Heller Steiner; educated in the public schools of Vienna, 
gymnasium at Pilsen, Bohemia; was graduated from Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, 1885; in his youth made two attempts to 
board ships for the United States which were thwarted, but 
in his third attempt, was aided by his mother and was suc- 
cessful; on arrival, worked in what he called a ‘‘sweat shop”’ 
pressing cloaks, in a baker’s shop, a feather renovating fac- 
tory, a sausage factory and doing farm chores; next worked 
in tobacco fields, a steel mill and in the coal mines and while 
a coal miner in Ohio, was involved in a strike and served 
six months in jail, and on release went to Chicago, Illinois, 
to work in a machine shop until harvest time when he worked 
in the fields; received his B.D. at Oberlin, 1891, and took post- 
graduate work at universities of Gottingen and Berlin, 1891; 
married Sara W. Levy of Oxford, Ohio, August 31, 1891, and 
was ordained a Congregational minister the same year, be- 
coming pastor of the church of that denomination at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, remaining there until 1892 when he became min- 
ister at St. Paul, from that year until 1896; then to Spring- 
field, Ohio, 1896-99, Sandusky 1899-1903; became a special re- 
presentative of The Outlook in Russia, 1903; and professor of 
applied Christianity at Iowa, now Grinnell College, since Sep- 
tember 1903 until 1941, when he retired after 38 years service 
on this staff; two years after death of his wife in 1941, was 
married again to Clara Elizabeth Perry of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, a long-time family friend; became author of ‘Tolstoy, 
the Man’”’ 1903; ‘‘On the Trail of the Immigrant,’’ 1906; ‘‘The 
Mediator,” 1907; ‘“‘The Immigrant Tide,’’ 1909; ‘‘Against the 
Current,’’ 1910; ‘‘The Broken Wall,” 1911; ‘‘The Parable of 
the Cherries,’ 1913; “From Alien to Citizen,’ 1914; ‘Intro- 
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ducing the American Spirit,” 1915; “Nationalizing America,” 
1916; “‘My Doctor Dog,’’ 1917; ‘Sanctus Spiritus and Com- 
pany,” 1919; ‘“‘Old Trails and New Borders,” 1921; ‘‘The Eter- 
nal Hunger,’ 1925; ‘“‘The Making of a Great Race,’’ 1929; a 
Phi Beta Kappa and member of church societies; survived 
by his widow, a son, Dr. Richard Morrow Steiner of Port- 
land, Oregon, an ordained Congregational minister, and a 
daughter, Gretchen Henrietta (Mrs. Clyde Hightshoe) of 
Ottumwa, Iowa; a son, Henry York, having preceded him in 
death. 


Rosert B. ApamMs, owner and operator of mammoth Iowa 
farm and retired Iowa chief of O. P. A., died June 27, 1956, 
in an Omaha hospital, where, after a coronary attack, he had 
gone for treatment from his 6400 acre farm near Odebolt, 
Iowa; born at Hopkington, Massachusetts, April 14, 1887; son 
of the late William P. Adams; attended the Hill school at 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania; came with parents in 1890 to Ode- 
bolt, when the father purchased what was then called the 
Wheeler ranch, where an extensive dairying business had 
been conducted; and the Adams family for many years con- 
centrated in raising grain and sheep; as a youth, made long 
trips on horseback throughout the West to buy sheep, an in- 
dustry later abandoned, but large sheep barns still stand on 
some of the farm’s 10 sections, on which as many as 175 
teams of mules were used for many years, even after tractors 
had come into general use in the thirties; has been active in 
banking, insurance and other business endeavors in addition 
to agriculture; was influential in the Republican party in Iowa, 
but not an office seeker; entered his prize horses in shows 
throughout the Middle West and took top prizes at the Iowa 
State Fair horse show, which he attended every year, had 
extensive business and farm interests in Chicago, Illinois, and 
Florida; experimented with hemp raising in Florida long be- 
fore the World War II days, when it was raised in Iowa for 
the making of rope; a trustee of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
and a director of the Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa; prominent in Iowa business and political affairs for 
many years, but made his home in Miami Beach, Florida; 
was briefly Iowa director of the office of price administration 
(OPA) in the early days of World War II, the agency that 
rationed tires, gasoline and many other commodities, and 
also controlled prices during wartime, and in this federal post 
served without pay until 1943; survivors include his widow, 
Jessie H.; two sons, William P. Adams II and Robert B. 
Adams, jr., both of Odebolt, and a daughter, Mrs. John M. 


Searles of Davenport. 
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Joun C. (“SHapy”) Lewis, former president Iowa State Fed- 
eration of Labor and political figure in labor circles, died 
June 14, 1956, at St. Louis, Missouri, where he had gone to 
enter the Barnes General hospital for surgery; born in Ar- 
bertillery, Wales, in 1876; came to the United States with his 
parents when 5 years old; first settled in Ohio, and a few 
years later the family moved to Pennsylvania, where the fa- 
ther found work in the coal mines; as a boy came to Zenors- 
ville, a mining community in Boone county, Iowa, in 1886; 
worked as a miner in Boone county and in Ilinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, spending about 26 years altogether in 
the mines; virtually all his adult life was active in the labor 
movement; for many years was active in miners local unions; 
in 1913, was elected to the executive board of a subdistrict 
of the Iowa district of the United Mine Workers; four years 
later was named president of the Iowa district; resigned from 
that post when elected president of the Iowa State Federation 
of Labor in 1921 and served in that capacity until June 1937; 
during World War I, was a member of the war labor advisory 
board; in 1936 was a representative to an international labor 
conference in Geneva, Switzerland, by appointment of Fran- 
ces Perkins, then secretary of labor, and while in Europe, 
did research in the mining industry; served several years on 
the national bituminous coal commission, beginning in 1937, 
appointed by the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt; had 
been in recent years a personal representative in the Mid- 
west of John L. Lewis, international head of the United Mine 
Workers, whom he resembled physically, both Welsh and had 
been coal miners, but not related; lived with a daughter, Mrs. 
Viola Stradtman, at 3506 Glover avenue, Des Moines; other 
survivors being two sons, Harold and Russell, and two other 
daughters, Mrs. Robert Pendry and Mary Lewis, all of Des 
Moines; four sisters, Mrs. Dan Price and Mrs. Margaret Lantz 
of Boone, Mrs. Bess Jenkins of Clarion and Mrs. John 
Spence of Madrid; seven grandchildren and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


GrorcE GrLBerT (“Brrr”) JecK, produce and creamery mer- 
chant and public official, of Atlantic, Iowa, died at Rochester, 
Minnesota, July 7, 1956; born in Minonk, Illinois, October 5, 
1875; educated in the public schools and entered the employ 
of a local produce house, becoming manager in 1895; then to 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and to Atlantic in 1899, continuing in the same 
business there until 1920, when Swift & Co. bought the plant; 
continued as plant manager until 1940 when retired on a pen- 
sion; married in 1899 to Eda VanHouten at Mountain View, 
New Jersey; served on both the Atlantic city council and the 
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school board; became active in politics early in life, and a 
Democratic precinct committeeman in Ottumwa when he was 
21 years old; was a ninth district delegate to the Democratic 
national convention in 1932 and a delegate-at-large to the 1948 
convention; was elected national committeeman in 1944 and 
re-elected in 1948; was a member of the state Democratic 
central committee from 1934 to 1944 and was committee treas- 
urer from 1942 to 1944; served as federal internal revenue 
collector for Iowa from April 2, 1951 to October 20, 1952, un- 
der appointment by former President Harry Truman to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of E. H. Birmingham of 
Sioux City; survivors include the widow, two sons, Roger S.., 
Fairmont, Minnesota, and George V., automobile dealer at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, the latter a member of the Iowa conserva- 
tion commission, four grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


Morton O. Coorrer, lawyer and former economist and ad- 
ministrative officer U. A. Department of Agriculture, died at 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1956; born in 1889 at Manson, Iowa; 
was graduated from Iowa State College in 1912; was the first 
student to receive an M.A. degree from American University 
in Washington, D.C., in 1916; received a law degree from 
George Washington University in 1923; twice served as presi- 
dent of the Washington Philatelic Society; joined the Agricul- 
ture Department in 1912 as an assistant economist in the Of- 
fice of Farm Management; in 1917 was appointed Extension 
Animal Husbandman at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
Blacksburg; in 1920, after serving as secretary of the Tennes- 
see Beef Breeders Association, returned to the Agriculture 
Department and served until 1944, when he was appointed Di- 
vision Chief in the War Foods Administration; became acting 
chief of the Wool Division in the Livestock Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration until he retired in 1953; 
then served briefly as a wool marketing consultant in Boston; 
survived by his widow, Rosario Granados Cooper, two broth- 
ers, Arthur and Clark of Manson, and two step-daughters, 
Mrs. Willard Adams of New York City, and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Hagerty, Jr., 708 Decatur pl. N.E., Washington, D.C. 


Wiit1am P. Hucues, newspaperman, retired publisher of the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, died there May 8, 1956; born in 1870 
in Jones county; entered the newspaper business as secretary 
to the manager of the Marshalltown Times-Republican, then 
owned by D. W. (Fritz) Norris, who acquired the Council 
Bluffs publication in 1909 and transferred Hughes there to 
manage the property as publisher; was named chairman of 
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the board in 1939, when a group of Nonpareil employees pur- 
chased the Norris holdings; prior to retirement from active 
management of the paper in 1937, had been active in civic 
and business affairs; a member of the First Presbyterian 
church and various local civic service organizations; survived 
by nieces and nephews, Mrs. Hughes having died in 1938. 


Jacos Eart FickeL, retired major general of the U. S. Air Force, 
died at Wiesbaden, Germany, August 7, 1956, while visiting a 
son at the European air force headquarters; born in Des Moines, 
Polk county, Iowa, in 1883; attended North high school in Des 
Moines and the old Des Moines college; enlisted in the U. S. 
infantry in 1904 and in World War I was transferred to the 
Air corps; in 1911, demonstrated the feasibility of firing a rifle 
from an aircraft with Aviation Pioneer Orville Wright at the 
controls during the flight; in 1939, appointed assistant chief of 
the air corps by President Franklin D. Roosevelt and retired 
in 1946; surviving him is his widow, Marian, who accompanied 
him on the European visit and was with him at the time of his 
death from heart attack, also two sons, Col, Arthur A. Bickel, 
whom they were visiting, a deputy commander of the air 
materiel force in the European area, and Stanton; he had resided 
at San Antonio, Texas, since his retirement. 


James M. D. OxtmsteEap, physician and professor emeritus of 
Physiology at University of California, died at Berkley, Cali- 
fornia, May 26, 1956; born at Lake City, Iowa, in 1886; no 
family data now available; as an adult studied at Middlebury 
College, Harvard, Oxford and the University of Toronto before 
starting his career in medical education; located in California 
in 1927 from the University of Toronto, where he had worked 
on insulin research; became a research participant in the dis- 
covery of insulin; awarded by the French Academy of Sciences 
in 1949 its Binoux prize in history and philosophy of science; 
retired as chairman of the University of California physiology 
department in 1952. 


W. ExLpon Watter, farmer, stockman and legislator, died at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, November 1, 1955; born on a farm near 
Green Mountain, Iowa, November 14, 1898; son of Warren 
S. and Iva N. Walter; graduated from Beaman high school 
and received his B.S. degree from Iowa State college; a 
Methodist, a Mason, an Odd Fellow, a Republican and a 
member of Sigma Pi fraternity; served four terms as a state 
representative before becoming a member of the Iowa senate 
in 1949; surviving are his wife and two daughters, a brother, 
Paul M. Walter of Union, Hardin county state representa- 
tive, and a sister, Mrs. H. Wentzein, Gladbrook. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892. 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 
The G.A.R. Collection 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portaits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALS oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 
The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 
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In the more than half a century the ANNats or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 

Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 
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